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Events of the Geek. 


THE meeting of Parliament has given the failing 
Coalition no stimulant, and no hope that its leaders 
possess a policy, or are united enough to develop one. 
The King’s Speech was a faint indication of the 
character of the House of Lords Bill. It will doubtless 
set up the veto on finance, and thereby bring the two 
Houses into immediate collision; and there is to be an 
infusion of the hereditary peers with elected or repre- 
sentative ones. Mr. George declined any detailed 
disclosure, either because a plan does not exist, or 
because the statement of it would break up the Coalition. 
It is more probable that the Cabinet has decided 
nothing; being in fact under the shadow of an early 
election, or of a pending resignation of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. George’s spiritless speech was in keeping 
with this uneasy prospect, and this is not surprising, for 
all his policies—the Irish settlement, the Genoa Con- 
ference, and the French pact—are in jeopardy. 

x x % 


On the last subject the Prime Minister was 
thoroughly disquieting, the more so that the design of 
an Anglo-French pact is not his own, and that his 
‘experience of French aims raises serious obstacles to a 
good issue from it. His exposition has alarmed the 
Liberal and Labor Parties, for the Prime Minister 
suggested no limit of time, and no conditions to be 
required of France in exchange for a military guarantee. 
We are to keep ward on the Rhine indefinitely. For 
what? To protect the French-Polish-Belgian armies of 
over a million from Germany’s 100,000 half-equipped 
militia? That is a heavy subscription to French 
Nationalism, which the country is in no mood to pay. 
Lord Robert Cecil pointed the only possible line of a 
Continental attachment—that of general mutual assur- 
ance and protection against militarism. That is the 
proper formula. But the actual and substantial need is 
not for the protection of France from Germany, but of 
Germany from France. 


* * * 


Tue Prime Minister’s references to Ireland were on 
the whole reassuring. He explained that a Bill would 
be introduced in a few days’ time that would give 
statutory sanction to the authority of the Provisional 
Government. It might be thought desirable in Ireland 
to hold an election in order to set up a Constituent 
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Assembly, but that, of course, was entirely for the 
decision of the Irish Government. When the Constitu- 
tion had been discussed and drawn up by ‘Ireland it 
would be “ endorsed—registered by the British Parlia- 
ment in order to give effect to it throughout the 
Empire.’’ This language is not very precise, but we 
take it to mean that there is no question of British 
interference, and that Ireland will arrange her own 
Constitution in her own way. If that Constitution 
infringed the Treaty, England would have the redress 
that would be open to her in case of any other breach of 
the Treaty. Thereisnocaseatall for British supervision, 
and when the Prime Minister says that the British 
Parliament will have the opportunity of discussing the 
situation after the Constitution has been drawn up, he 
cannot mean that the British Parliament is concerned 
with its merits or vices apart from the Treaty. If a 


| formal Act is necessary it is most important that’ 


its formality should be well understood. Above 
all, it is essential that it should be made clear beyond 
any possibility of question that Ireland can alter her 
Constitution, within the four corners of the Treaty, 
without any reference to the British Parliament. Any 


doubt on this point would wreck the Free State at the 
start. 
* * * 


THE conversations between Mr. Collins and Sir 
James Craig came to an abrupt conclusion at the second 
meeting. Sir James Craig issued a remarkable state- 
ment to the effect that he had understood that only 
trifling rectifications were contemplated in the Article 
referring to the Boundary Commission, and that the 
Prime Minister had given him assurances to that effect. 
Mr. Collins threw out a suggestion that the two Parlia- 
ments should meet and devise a Constitution for the 
whole of Ireland, but at the moment the Northern 
Government is not apparently in a mood to think of 
anything but the boundary dispute. On the subject of 
that dispute the Prime Minister, who has been in con- 
ference with the Ministers of the Provisional Govern- 
ment and also with Sir James Craig, made it clear that 
the Government will stand by the Treaty. The Treaty 
provides for a Boundary Commission consisting of 
representatives of the Free State, the Six Counties 
Government, and the British Government, and 
this Commission is. to consult the wishes of the 
population. If then Sir James Craig cannot come 
to an agreement with the Provisional Government, this 
procedure must be adopted. It imposes on the British 
Government a definite and unmistakable obligation to 
enforce the findings of the Commission, and any failure 
would be a breach of the Treaty. For whatever the 
Prime Minister did or did not say to Sir James Craig, the 
language of the Treaty is explicit. The “ Manchester 
Guardian ”’ states that if the Commission is set up, the 
British representative will probably be a Colonial judge. 


* * * 


Tue situation in Ireland is still anxious, and in 
some ways it grows worse. The railway strikes have 
spread ; in some parts of the South communications are 
seriously interrupted, and it is believed that the trouble 
is due to political elements and not merely-to industrial 
discontents. One unfortunate consequence has been the 
postponing for a fortnight of the general Sinn Fein Con- 
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vention which was to have met last Tuesday. The 
reassembly of the Dail is postponed for the same reason. 
The position of the Provisional Government is about as 
difficult as can be imagined. It has on its hands a 
domestic problem of the gravest kind: it has to devise 
and arrange machinery for taking over the Government 
of Ireland; it has to take the necessary measures for 
launching the Free State and to conduct a kind of 
diplomacy with the British Government. If Irishmen 
had been able to close their ranks, the task would have 
been a grave one, but unfortunately Mr. de Valera and 
his supporters threaten a revolutionary and wrecking 
opposition. Out of this evil policy, we are afraid, has 
arisen the barbarous border raid by some members of 
the I.R.A. into Tyrone and Fermanagh, accompanied 
by some odious kidnapping. The Government treated 
it very seriously as a breach of the truce and a danger 
to the Treaty, and ordered the Commander of the British 
forces to hold them at the disposal of the Northern 
Government. Mr. Collins’s explanation is that the act 
was an attempt to force the reprieve of three political 
prisoners in Derry Gaol, under sentence of death. It is 
none the more defensible for that. The Free State has a 
very hard task. But it must be remembered that its 
appeal is now to civilized standards, not to British 
opinion. 
* * * 

Repression and protests continue in Egypt as 
before, but everything is in suspense pending the result 
of‘Lord Allenby’s visit to London. His friends insist 
that he likes wielding the heavy military hand no better 
than Lord Curzon enjoyed the part of forming a 
diplomacy to match Mr. Churchill’s policy. It may be 
so, but such a crisis calls for stronger character than 
either of them on this showing has displayed. His plan 
is, apparently, to come to terms, not with the leader of 
the Nationalist mass movement, but with Sarwat Pasha. 
The latter may be a highly respectable figure, but there 
is nothing to suggest that he can carry the nation with 
him. It is much as though one tried to settle Lreland 
by dealing with Mr. Devlin, or Mr. Healy, or Sir Horace 
Plunkett. In the end we shall have to face facts and deal 
with the Egyptian Sinn Fein. There is, after all, 
nothing impossible in recognizing Zaghloul Pasha. He 
was an important Minister in the Cromer period, and 
a remarkable eulogy of him figures in one of the annual 
reports. The merit of Sarwat Pasha is, we suspect, 
merely that he does not insist on the withdrawal of the 
British garrison. On its maintenance Mr. Lloyd George 
is still bent, to judge from his Tuesday’s speech in 
Parliament. That, in our view (which is also that of 
Sir Valentine Chirol and the ‘‘ Times ’’), will render any 
attempt at settlement abortive. 


* * ® 


THE symptoms in India grow graver. Whatever 
Mr. Gandhi may desire, or persuade himself that 
he desires, it is plainly impossible for him to 
prevent his followers from adopting militant tactics. 
Hitherto the breaches of the peace may have been more 
or less accidental, the work of heated crowds which 
readily passed from moral protests to violence, sometimes 
of the most cowardly and brutal kind. But the two 
affairs in the United Provinces must have been 
organized, and one of them suggests the conscious 
adoption of the Irish Republican Army’s tactics. This 
was an attack by a large body of volunteers, reinforced 
by villagers, on a rural police station (Chauri Chaura). 
It was burned, and two police inspectors and fifteen 
armed constables were killed. In the other affair at 
Bareilly, the mob fought with considerable persistence, 





but here military were available and they restored order. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Gandhi has made an effort to revive the 
rejected offer of a round-table conference, which was 
wrecked by his own extreme demands. He now offers 
to suspend civil disobedience for a week. That 
tender is an ultimatum, which the Government 
will necessarily ignore. Lord Curzon made a brief 
reference to India in the debate on the Address. 
He found the situation “anxious and menacing.’’ 
Among the causes of unrest, while he indicated Amritsar, 
he stressed the economic troubles of India, “ the reflex 
influence of the war.’’ Even in India, the artificial ruin 
of Central Europe and Russia has brought poverty. 
Oddly enough he did not mention the Caliphate ques- 
tion, which is his own special contribution to Indian 
unrest—unless, indeed, this also, like Egypt, is one of 
the questions in which the Foreign Secretary has acted 
as a clerk for stronger men’s policies. 


% x % 


Presipent Harpinc, after the signature of the 
various treaties, wound up the Washington Con- 
ference on Monday in a brief yet characteristic 
speech. He believed that the “naval holiday ”’ 
will outlast the agreed period of ten years, and 
hinted that we shall then be ripe to go much further. 
He also stressed what is truly the most remarkable 
feature of the Conference, that it did nothing which in 
after years mankind will regret. Its record is, in our 
opinion, a matter for sincere if temperate satisfaction. 
One cannot forget that it failed to touch disarmament 
on land. The naval ratio and the holiday are genuine 
gains, and not merely for economy, for they check com- 
petition and tend to weaken the vested interest in arma- 
ments. But we confess to a doubt whether capital ships 
would have been limited were it not for the belief, which 
makes headway even among experts, that the naval war- 
fare of the future will depend on aircraft, submarines, 
and small cruisers. These completely escaped limitation. 
Our chief regret is, however, in this chapter, that for 
the first time in the history of international Conferences 
America omitted to advocate her traditional doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas. A limitation of the right to 
organize starvation by blockade would have been worth 
more as a blow at the reign of force in the world than 
the limitation of capital ships. 

* * * 

In its bearings on the Chinese question, the tendency 
of the Conference was all to the good, though one must 
not exaggerate the value of the results attained. The 
big achievement was the nearly complete restoration of 
the Shantung province and its railway to China. If one 
asks why Mr. Hughes concentrated all his attention on 
this one matter, the answer lies obviously in American 
party politics. Mr. Wilson, in effect, sold Shantung at 
Versailles to Japan, in return for her adherence to his 
League. The Republicans were bound to undo that 
Democratic crime. They have done it with much diffi- 
culty, but they have done comparatively little else. A 
Japanese Army Division remains camped at Hankow, 
the strategical key of Central China and the Yangtse 
Valley. Most of the Twenty-one Demands remain 
unchallenged. The Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
is intact. It is an advance to have a Board of Reference 
created for the study of future concessions, but it will 
not be retrospective in its action, and one cannot foresee 
on what constructive principle, if any, it will act. The 
worst failure of the Conference was that it left the 
Japanese occupation unchallenged and unlimited in 
Eastern Siberia. But on the whole, from a British 
standpoint, we think the main significance of the Con- 
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ference lies in the ending of the Japanese Alliance and 
the consolidation of our friendship with America. That 
is worth to us all the treaties together. 


* * * 


Marnty from French and Francophil quarters a 
steady campaign is being waged against the Genoa Con- 
ference. The first aim is to get it postponed. The old 
diplomacy preferred to arrange everything in advance by 
secret barter. The idea that a conference should confer, 
and do anything at all after it meets, is to it abhorrent. 
But the real danger lies in M. Poincaré’s insistence that 
the whole complex of the Treaties is sacred, and that 
reparations must not be touched. That, indeed, has led 
some friendly American students of the European situa- 
tion to argue that the Conference is premature. <A 
more amusing phase of these French tactics is to plead 
the case of the League of Nations, which is so unkindly 
ignored. A third and rather clever line is to urge that 
Allied debts be considered—which, of course, will tend 
to keep America out. But French diplomacy likes to 
be prepared for all events. The new phase is to prepare 
a Franco-Russian reconciliation, based on the idea that 
Germany should be made to pay an indemnity to 
Russia, and so the less formidable enemy will become a 
policeman interested in coercing the more formidable. It 
is distressing to find that some Russian Communist 
leaders are rather attracted by this idea. The best news 
from Russia, given by Mr. Farbman in the “ Observer,”’ 
is that the infamous “ Tcheka’’ (Extraordinary Com- 
mission) is about to be abolished. 

* * 

AFTER a comparatively short Conclave Cardinal 
Ratti has been elected Pope as Pius XI. The choice we 
take to be a good one. He will continue the tradition of 
Pope Benedict and his chief adviser, Cardinal Gasparri. 
It was emphatically a liberal and humanitarian tradition. 
The new Pope is a scholar of considerable eminence, and 
has had some diplomatic experience. He stands for a 
reconciliation with the Italian kingdom. Stress is laid 
in some quarters on his close Franco-Polish associations, 
but the office is too cosmopolitan to permit its holder to 
be a partisan in international politics. 


* * * 


Lorp HatpanE moved an amendment to the 
Address in the House of Lords on Wednesday which 
went to the root of Coalition incompetence. His speech 
was the more impressive as he stands somewhat apart 
from party ties, and has not hitherto been seriously 
hostile to the Government. Broadly speaking, Lord 
Haldane’s attack was really on its inability to realize the 
elements of the administrative art. It is fatal to hand 
over financial policy to a Committee which cannot 
function. It is equally fatal so to organize its work as 
almost to destroy Cabinet responsibility. But what 
seemed to Lord Haldane particularly obnoxious was the 
failure either of the Government or its Frankenstein to 
realize the difference between productive, as educational, 
and unproductive, as military, expenditure. It is no 
secret that Lord Haldane, after Cardwell the best 
Secretary of War we have had, thinks the present 
administration of his old office absurdly expensive. 
There are well-founded reports that naval experts take 
the same view of the state of things at the Admiralty. 
For the Government to fob off responsibility for this 
situation upon a body of men of no constitutional stand- 
ing and no obvious qualifications is evidence of how light- 
heartedly it treats its administrative problems. 





THE announcement of a coming amalgamation 
between the North-Western and Midland Railway Com- 
panies under a plan which would give predominance to 
the North-Western, has drawn from the general 
manager of the Midland Company a discreetly qualified 
denial. In “railway circles’’ the report is accepted as 
accurate, if premature in some details. It is taken for 
granted that in the larger scheme of amalgamation and 
absorption which, under the provisions of the Railways 
Act, must be prepared before the end of the year, the 
other railways in the group will be merged into the 
North-Western administrative system. The Midland 
officials, influenced by the distinctive traditions of their 
line, have tried hard to maintain its separate identity. 
But they found it impossible to justify the creation of 
a special Midland group, and the North-Western, by its 
recent absorption of the Lancashire & Yorkshire line, 
gained a commanding position for the later negotiations. 
The policy of the Midland officials has therefore been to 
get the best terms possible for their shareholders and 
colleagues in the administration, and to preserve as far 
as maybe the outstanding characteristics of the Midland 
service. 

* * 

THE announcement has awakened general public 
interest in the wider amalgamation provisions of the 
Act which attracted little attention during its passage 
through Parliament last year. This measure imposes 
on all the railway companies of the kingdom the duty of 
consolidating themselves into four great groups before 
August next year. It sets up a powerful tribunal to 
scrutinize the schemes, and even to prepare them if the 
companies decline the task. It contains far-reaching 
provisions authorizing the responsible Minister to 
require standardization of equipment by gradual stages, 
and the clauses dealing with finance are based specifically 
on the assumption that large economies will follow unifi- 
cation. Special provision is made for the compensation 
of officials and other employees who are adversely 
affected by these economies. The effect of this virtual 
trustification on the travelling public and on industry 
and commerce can only be shown by experience. 


* Although the grouping is arranged as far as possible on 


territorial lines, the Government holds that there will 
be plenty of scope for competition between the groups. 
The friends of nationalization would have preferred the 
establishment of a single railway corporation, with 
adequate safeguards. But they believe that even the 
constitution of four groups will make national control 
easier as soon as opinion is ripe for it. 
* * * 


Ox Tuesday night an angry mob of unemployed 
invaded the Poplar Board of Guardians and demanded 
the immediate application of the scale which Sir A. 
Mond had declared to be illegal. Oratory having failed, 
the demonstrators locked the Guardians in the room, and 
they were not released until half-past four the next 
morning. Mr. Lansbury denounced this effort as 
‘‘ opera-bouffe revolution.’’ But the Poplar Board has 
itself to thank if the tragedy of the unemployed has 
been turned into something like burlesque. It raised 
expectations among hungry rren it could not fulfil, which 
is precisely the offence that Labor charges with justice 
on the Prime Minister. * The result is that ‘ Poplar 
finance ’’ figures as a large item in the account against 
Labor that is being run up by the Municipal Reformers 
in the L.C.C. election. With it goes the effort to show 
that Labor is unfit for the serious business of Govern- 
ment. Poplar has helped both these tactics. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


IN THE SERVICE OF TWO MASTERS. 
“That government is at once dreaded and con- 
temned ; that the laws are despoiled of all their respected 
and salvtary terrors ; that their inaction is a subject of 
ridicule, and their exertion of abhorrence ; that rank, 
and office, and title, and all the solemn plausibilities of 
the world, have lost their reverence and effect ; that our 
foreign politics are as much deranged as our domestic 
economy ; that our dependencies are slackened in their 
affection, and loosened from their obedience; that we 
know neither how to yield nor how to enforce ; that 
hardly anything above or below, abroad or at home, 1s 
sound and entire ; but that disconnexion and confusion, 
in offices, in parties, in families, in Parliament, in the 
nation, prevail beyond the disorders of any former time: 
these are facts universally admitted and lamented.”’— 
Burke on the Present Discontents. 
Ir is difficult to read the King’s Speech in the light of 
the political situation, or the Prime Minister’s comment 
on it in the light of his character, without coming to 
the conclusion that either the Coalition, or the Prime 
Minister, or both, are going to an early fall. Mr. George 
would not resort to the embarrassed and dispirited 
phrasing of his answer to Sir Donald Maclean and 
Mr. Clynes if he had a challenge to deliver and meant 
to deliver it. That is precisely what he lacks. For all 
his eminence and talent, the Prime Minister has the air 
of being out of the political picture. The first-class 
fighting man has become almost a non-combatant; the 
man of all parties is himself a victim to the revival of 
the party spirit. But this Nemesis on Lloyd Georgism is 
no fortuitous event: it is an apparition of Lloyd George 
himself. There is the Liberal Lloyd George, rising 
again to confound the Tory Lloyd George. There is the 
George of the Veto, put up to answer the arguments of 
the George of the anti-Veto. There is the crusader of 
Free Trade, brought face to face with the author of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. And there is the George 
who would raise Europe from her sick-bed; and the 
George who helped to lay her there. No more 
striking illustration of this dualism of mind can be given 
than the memorandum which, in March, 1919, as we 
read in Signor Nitti’s disclosure, Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed to the Conference of Paris. The Treaty had 
not then been fashioned, it was only in the making; and 
if any argument of reason could have swayed the French 
delegation, this striking appeal for a just and politic 
peace should have prevailed with them. Almost 
every sentence in it might have appeared in the pages 
of this journal ; and the document as a whole is the basis 
of most of the later criticism of the fulfilled evils of the 
Treaty. But if there is to be continuity in statesman- 
ship, and honor in public dealing, Mr. George had no 
right to speak as he spoke on March 25th, 1919, and 
then to act as he acted on June 28th. It is clear that 
he signed the Treaty of Versailles with one mental reser- 
vation that it was a cruel and immoral thing, and with 
another that he would do his best to undermine it. Such 
action is only defensible on the plea that his act was 
involuntary, and that he who so sins against the light 
possesses a privilege against the merely ignorant or 
unthinking offender. Let him advance this sophistry 
who will. Essentially it is untrue. If Mr. George had 
stood by Mr. Wilson, the Treaty would never have come 
to birth in its existing shape. And if he has since done 
service to Europe in keeping France within bounds, his 
early acquiescence in her policy has made an eventual 
breach with her inevitable on a complaint of his own bad 
faith ; and he must bear his full share of responsibility 
for the resulting confusion. 
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It is on this moral infirmity that the Coalition, no 
less than Mr. George’s foreign policies, have come to 
grief. The Government has one fatal defect. It will 
never take responsibility. Having no principles of its 
own, it follows public opinion—recklessly, and then tries 
to temper it—surreptitiously. That is its invariable 
mark in home affairs, no less than in Ireland, in Egypt, 
in India, and in Europe. Ireland has been twice con- 
vulsed by this policy, and is still in the throes of it; 
Egypt is in much the same plight; and the greatest 
disturbance of all is rising in India, the place of all 
others where we are least able to bear it. But the crucial 
example of the hour is the Geddes report. The Govern- 
ment had no right to shift on to a Committee of 
financiers and captains of industry their direct and 
inalienable responsibility for adjusting the conduct of 
the Departments to the financial needs of the country. 
The check of the Treasury on expenditure used to be 
a first principle of our Government, and the Prime 
Minister was the first statesman of consequence to 
weaken and almost to supersede it. Therefore it has 
come about that the controlling hand failed when 
it was most wanted, and the Government had to 
look elsewhere. It was a futile thing to do, for 
now that the Geddes Committee has reported, the 
problem of expenditure has come back to them 
in a cloud of scandals and semi-disclosures. There is a 
Naval and Military Row. There is an Educational Row. 
There is a general Service Row. Mr. George is reported 
on one side of the “ rag,’’ and Mr. Churchill (need it be 
said?) on another and a worse. But all the questions into 
which the axe of Sir Eric Geddes has made a jagged cut 
are subjects of policy, and their solution depends on 
what Mr. George and his colleagues think of Europe, 
of the Empire, of unemployment, of Socialism, of peace 
and disarmament, and the true relationship of peoples, 
of Free Trade, of the plight of the middle classes, of the 
future conduct of British industry. But if it was ever 
right to appoint an outside Committee on finance, 
the step should have been taken on the day after the 
close of the war. The malady of expense had not then 
eaten us up; and much was preventable or avoidable 
by a Cabinet in earnest about expenditure and aware 
of the coming slump. To-day no good alternative exists, 
and what we gain in redemption from bankruptcy we 
must pay in a disastrous loss of efficiency, if not in actual 
social war. 

Let us hope then that the service of two 
masters which is the existing government of England is 
over. Mr. Lloyd George has qualities cf imagination and 
personal attraction that none of his contemporaries can 
boast, and they have given him a place in these troubled 
times far in excess of what his constructive abilities 
could command. His reign, we think, is all but over. 
Not its most mediocre ruler ever left the country in 
such a pass. Hundreds of thousands of our workmen 
walk the streets, while a great part of our industry lies 
buried under mountains of debt and an avalanche of 
taxes. The lcoked-for revival does not come, because it 
was unprepared for. Mr. George is a master of impro- 
visation; but, for want of principle and steadiness of 
character, his settlements settle nothing, and the peace 
he signed and disapproved has merely developed a wast- 
ing sickness out of the devouring fever of the war. His 
idea of government is an alternative dose of Toryism and 
Liberalism, and no man can say which remedy will be 
applied, in what strength, and when the treatment will 
be taken off and the competing cure come in. His 
government lacks dignity, and the support of the 
worth and conscience of the country is more and 


more withheld from it. In the absence of 
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Parliamentary government and of a single definite party 
organization, the Prime Minister has fallen back on the 
weakest thing in England, which is the popular Press. 
The two instabilities, yoked together, have produced an 
unexampled confusion in thought and in political morals. 
But there has been an instinctive recovery. Conser- 
vatism and Liberalism are both rising again, either in 
quest of their old spiritual home, or in search of a better. 
Labor, too, has survived the wreck of the war and of the 
great strikes. Its leaders have been wise enough to 
retain the religious appeal of Socialism, while showing 
a pretty firm front to Bolshevism, and have thus secured 
its title to rank among the established parties. Between 
these forces lies the future of political England. On 
this familiar scene Mr. George appears as the distin- 
guished stranger. He will be a dangerous exile. But 
if he decides for Elba, let his successors remember that 
the country wants no Bourbons back again. 





THE CONFUSION IN THE NEAR EAST. 
LikE most of the rest of the older world, the Near East 
is in intolerable confusion, and, again like most of its 
fellow-sufferers, it awaits the long-delayed decisions of 
the victors. It is far from being the central question of 
our problem. That is the destiny of Germany. Nor 
does it dismay yet allure the imagination, as Russia does, 
by the vastness of her capacity for misery or happiness. 
It stands admittedly in the second rank among our 
problems. None the less this second-rate problem has 
immense potentialities, and we shall suffer for it if we 
ignore them. How many newspaper readers, who watch 
with dismay the crescendo of disturbing news from India, 
realize that the whole of what now is obviously an 
Oriental version of the Sinn Fein movement had its 
origin in two roots, of which one was our handling of 
Turkey? The other was Dyerism, but we doubt if the 
memory of Amritsar is to-day as violent a provoking 
cause of “ Non-Co-operation’’ as the anger of the 
Moslems. Mr. Gandhi is the most puzzling figure in world- 
politics. But even if in his own party he is relatively 
and intermittently a Moderate, or at least a ‘“ Centre”’ 
man, the Moslems are the Radical Left; and it is 
they who scoff at his apparent pacifism and talk, 
like Mr. de Valera, of instant, total, and violent 
separation. Again, from the economic standpoint, 
though the Turkish market may not rank very high, it 
was always of importance to Lancashire. With India 
partly boycotting our cottons and partly unable to buy 
because she, too, suffers from the loss of the Central 
European market, with Egypt also organizing a boycott, 
the fact that war has closed the Turkish interior to the 
textiles which used to enter it from Smyrna begins to 
loom up in the eyes of Manchester as a considerable 
disaster. 

Lastly, though there is nothing yet which resembles 
the Volga famine in the unimaginable magnitude of its 
misery, war has scourged all the populations of the Near 
East, and we are rather ignorant than innocent in the 
matter. Bulgaria (not to mention the survivors of 
earlier migrations) has on her soil just now about 300,000 
fugitives from Serbian persecution in Macedonia, and 
about 200,000 who have fled from Greek rule in Thrace. 
At Salonica you will find encamped some tens of 
thousands of Greek refugees from various Turkish perse- 
cutions, dying out, in spite of the care of the American 
Red Cross, at an incredible rate. Constantinople and its 
suburbs are full of Turks who have fled from Greek 
massacres in Asia Minor, leaving their slaughtered 


families and their burned villages behind them, 





Armenians from Cilicia are scattered in Smyrna, Cyprus, 
und other minor refuges. Armenians from the Eastern 
vilayets are in Persia. In addition to all these, there 
are Russians everywhere, the remnants of Wrangel’s and 
Denikin’s armies, and the civilians who fled with them. 
There are empty towns and deserted fields where these 
miserable people once had homes, and if the process of 
formal war and mutual massacre should go much 
further, the inevitable famine in Turkey will differ from 
that on the Volga only in the sense that a swifter death 
by bullet or steel will be open to many thousands as a 
merciful alternative to hunger. For years this process 
of depopulation has been going on. In 1913 we saw the 
camp at Salonica filled with Turkish fugitives from Greek 
misrule. An American eye-witness described to us lately 
the same camp, among the same sandhills, as it was 
towards the end of 1920, but filled this time with Greek 
fugitives from Turkish revenge. No race is guiltier 
than another, and none is happier than another. 

The chances of a settlement have grown no brighter 
in recent weeks. If the Greeks were irreconcilable and 
exacting while they were receiving British support and 
winning victories, we imagine that the Turks, with French 
support and a good hope of military success, are going 
t» be equally difficult. They have just received a big. 
free gift of French military stores, and such favors imply 
also diplomatic backing. It may now be common 
ground that the Greeks must quit Smyrna, though not 
without stringent guarantees for the safety of the large 
Greek minority, but everything else in the settlement is 
in dispute. France apparently is backing the Turkish 
demand for an effective restoration to Turkey not 
merely of the city of Constantinople, but of the Straits 
and the whole of Eastern Thrace. The real question at 
issue here is the future of the Straits. The present 
arrangement, which is theoretically an Allied and 
practically a British or at most Anglo-French guardian- 
ship, is indefensible in principle and would in the 
long run prove unworkable. Other Powers will not, 
and ought not, to acquiesce in our predominance, 
nor will a Franco-British partnership work smoothly. 
Russia's interests have to be considered, not to mention 
those of the other Black Sea States and of neutrals. 
Moreover, it is just this armed shadow over Constanti- 
nople which reduces the Sultan-Caliph to a puppet, and 
infuriates Moslems all over the East. To this bad 
alternative the French propose the logical opposite, and 
their scheme must be rejected or accepted as a whole. 
If Turkey is going to be the guardian of the Straits 
(subject, no doubt, to treaty provisions for their 
freedom), then it is natural and even necessary to restore 
Thrace also. Your guardian must have proper military 
means for fulfilling his task. It is said that Moscow 
prefers this solution to the present system, and it may 
well be so, for it would give her equal rights at the 
Straits. At present she has no rights at all, and depends 
on the tolerance of the West. 

We confess that we approach this question with 
some bewilderment. As to Thrace, we have no wish to 
see the Greeks in control, but neither do we wish to 
restore Turkish rule. Either would work harshly to the 
other race. Thrace is greatly underpopulated, and our 
own preference would be for any régime under which 
fugitives of all races might be brought there to colonize 
its empty towns. We cannot forget Bulgarian interests 
in this connection, and we are not hopeful that they can 
thrive under the Greek flag. The ideal arrangement 
would be to make the whole of Thrace, with Constanti- 
nople, and at least the northern shore of both Straits, an 
international territory under the League of Nations. We 
should also have welcomed an American mandate to 
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guard such a territory. These, we fear, are Utopian 
solutions at present. Failing them, we are not disposed 
to reject the restoration of Turkish sovereignty, provided 
this whole territory, with the exception of the city itself, 
were placed under international guarantees. If that is 
going to be done for Smyrna, why not also for Thrace? 
But when we say “international ’’ we mean the League, 
and not the Supreme Council. If there are to be 
officials and officers (as there must be) we would draw 
them largely from neutral States. The one thing that 
must be avoided is the reduction of the Sultan to the 
position of a vassal of Britain or France, or, worse still, 
of both. A genuinely international control does not 
involve the same humiliation, nor could it be used to 
control the whole of Turkey in the interests of British 
or French Imperialism. For our part, if we were in the 
case of the Turks we would withdraw the political capital 
to Konia, or Angora, or Brusa, and let Constantinople 
become a cosmopolitan free port. But that is a question 
which they must decide. For the rest, if it be argued 
that some compensation is due to the Greeks for their 
disappointment in Smyrna, we would answer that the 
remedy is in our own hands. What business have we to 
retain Cyprus, with its nearly solid Greek population? 
There are other pressing matters that must be settled. 
The promise given to Bulgaria that she should have a 
commercial outlet on the Agean has not been kept, and 
ought now to be fulfilled. Worse still, every promise 
and hope held out to the Armenians has been 
falsified. The easiest course would be to enlarge 
the territory of the tiny Armenian Republic of 
Erivan. We do not regret that it should form part 
of a Caucasian Federation under Russian protection. 
The creation of a galaxy of little, quarrelling, indepen- 
dent Republics is the worst of all possible solutions. 
(ood reports from two far from Radical English 
travellers reached us lately about all these Caucasian 
States under the very mild form of Bolshevism which 
prevails there. 

It remains to speak of Egypt. It is no longer a 
vassal of Turkey, but one cannot separate it in thought 
from this whole complex. We regret that we can feel 
no great hope of the much-advertised new departure 
announced last week. To talk of conceding independence 
and dropping the protectorate, is the merest trifling, if 
we intend to retain the British occupation, with garri- 
sons in Cairo and Alexandria. That this still is the 
intention, appears from the Prime Minister’s speech on 
Tuesday. In what was an echo of an earlier speech by 
Mr. Churchill, he dwelt on the recent riots in 
Alexandria, and quoted with manifest approval pleas 
from influential Europeans for the retention of the 
garrison. That a garrison is necessary, if we are going 
to continue to follow our present policy in Egypt, we 
should be the last to deny. If you irritate a people by 
suppressing its Legislature, by censuring its Press, by 
setting up martial law, by exiling its leeders, you cer- 





tainly will have trouble, and the miracle is that so few 
attacks on Europeans have taken place. Mr. Lloyd 
George knows so much better than this, that we are not 
disposed to argue with him. The voice was the voice 
of Mr. Churchill. Some member might do worse than 
ask the Prime Minister whether no attacks on loyalists 
occurred during recent years in Southern Ireland, and 
whether he proposes to retain a British garrison in the 
Irish Free State. Egyptians are no more given to 
wanton violence than Irishmen. But feeble as the excuse 
is, the warning is clear. The Cabinet still imagines that 
it can reconcile the Egyptians without fulfilling the 
innumerable pledges of Mr. Gladstone and others that 
the occupation should be temporary. 

We note in other quarters a still more ominous 
symptom—the re-emergence of the old argument that 
we must stay in Egypt to protect the fellahin from the 
effendis and landowners. It is a subtler argument than 
the other. It happens to be perfectly true that the land- 
lord class in Egypt enjoys the rents and profits of one of 
the worst surviving agrarian systems in the world. It 
is not an uncommon case in Upper Egypt that the 
cultivator retains only a sixth of his crop. Now it is 
true that in many ways we have improved the lot of the 
fellah. He is not beaten for his taxes. He gets his fair 
share of the water for irrigation. He has a just court 
to appeal to. There are now banks which protect him 
from the usurer, and Lord Kitchener made a small 
beginning in agrarian reform. But it was only a begin- 
ning. We have in the main retained a shocking 
agrarian system without an attempt at comprehensive 
reform. The fellah remains visibly and incredibly poor 
on land that yields three crops in the year. He also 
remains in his primitive illiteracy. Now if we really 
mean to alter all this, after waiting for forty years to 
do it, it is clear that we cannot concede even the qualified 
independence offered to Adly Pasha and again to Sarwat 
Pasha. To protect the fellahin in any constructive sense 
we must remain autocrats. The argument, in short, 
proves too much. 

For our part we do not doubt that the fellahin will 
have a hard struggle to improve their lot under any 
Nationalist régime. We know of no Nationalist leader 
who has any real interest in their case. This class 
struggle is bound to come. We might have prevented 
it by ourselves imposing a tolerable agrarian system. 
We might have helped it on and guided it by creating 
a national system of elementary education. We did 
neither. In short, we postponed both the struggle and 
the solution. This is an Egyptian problem, and we 
must be content to leave the Egyptians to solve it. Let 
us at least reason clearly about it. To leave garrisons 
in Egypt is not to solve it. Not all Mr. Churchill’s 
aeroplanes will bring a good system of land tenure cn 
their wings. What the garrison will do is to make 
impossible the creation of the self-governing nation 
which alone can legislate for this need. 








A PLEA FOR LIGHT. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
HARBUTT DAWSON. 


By W. 
Tue offer of a clear and definite opportunity of a 
reorientation of its foreizn policy falls but seldom to the 


lot of a great nation, and when such an opportunity 


comes it behoves that nation and its statesmen to ponder | 


earnestly the warnings of the past, the portents of the 
present, and the obscurities of the future. In foreign 
policy Great Britain stands to-day at the parting of the 


AND LORD GREY. 


ways, and the decision which is now forming will be 
fraught with results of the greatest moment. For the 
issue at stake is far larger than the question of Anglo- 
French amity; it is that of our entire international 
relations, and the methods and mechanism by which 
those relations are shaped and directed. At such a 
critical time, clear thinking, honest reasoning, and plain 
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speaking are the best service which patriotic men and 
women are able to render to their country; and no 
unworthy and un-English fear of unpopularity, no 
cowardly shrinking from giving offence in party counsels, 
however high, should be allowed to obstruct the per- 
formance of that service. Above all, it is the nation’s 
right and duty to call for utter candor and straight- 
forwardness from those who presume to be its political 
leaders, and who are already assigning to themselves and 
their friends offices in the next Government. (Let me 
suggest parenthetically that a by no means distant exten- 
sion of the Whitley Council idea and the doctrine of 
self-determination may revolutionize some of our elec- 
toral methods. I predict that before long the nation 
will not only vote at General Elections for local repre- 
sentatives, but will claim to choose by the same inquest 
all the principal incoming officers of State, from the 
Prime Minister downwards, now dumped upon 
it by the arbritrary will of one man, who is no 
longer the Sovereign.) The episode of the secret 
Anglo-French military alliance (sans phrase), which has 
left on so many Liberal minds feelings of resentment 
which will not be effaced, has taught the nation that in 
foreign relations nothing can safely be left to chance. 
Everyone knows and deplores the obscurity in which our 
relations with France were left during the period dating 
from the first Franco-German bickerings over Morocco, 
in the winter of 1905-6, to the outbreak of war. Again 
and again the House of Commons in this country and the 
Chamber of Deputies in France were assured by the 
responsible Ministers that there existed no treaty, no 
agreement of any kind, which could limit freedom of 
action on the part of either Power. Nevertheless, when 
“the day’ arrived, this country found itself bound, if 
not by definite pledges, at least by tacit mutual under- 
standings, and by considerations of honor, to plunge into 
the European mélée. Let no one say that without Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium we should have kept out of 
the war. Whether or not we were bound to fight, as a 
distinguished soldier has said, “to save our skins,’’ the 
military agreement with France and all that flowed from 
it left us no choice. Let me not be misunderstood. I do 
not dispute the righteousness of Parliament’s ultimate 
decision. The point is that, without its knowledge, the 
nation was committed to be the ally of France in war in 
virtue of an entente which, in its original form, was 
entirely pacific in purpose and pledged us only to 
“diplomatic support’ of France. 


Wauat Is THE Oxtp DipLomacy? 

Writing as a Liberal who is outside the arena of 
militant politics, and to whom in the present conjuncture 
foreign rather than domestic affairs are of paramount 
and all-absorbing importance, this is the position as I 
see it. It is possible that the belief, amounting now, 
perhaps, to no more than a legend, still survives in 
certain remoter parts of the British Isles that the Great 
War was fought for the purpose of making the world in 
general, and our own fragment of it in particular, ‘‘ safe 
for democracy.’’ This security was to be attained by the 
introduction of a new international order ; pacific emula- 
tion was to take the place of rivalry and aggression ; 
sectional alliances were to give way to a comprehensive 
fraternity of nations; and secret treaties and all the rest 
of the subtle and underhand methods of the “old 
diplomacy ’’ were to be known no more for ever. Do 
the promises and pledges given to the country so pro- 
fusely on this subject during the war, when sacrifice of 
every kind was so freely asked and made, still hold good, 
and is the Liberal Party (confining attention for present 





purposes to the Independent wing) determined to do its 
full part in honoring them both in letter and spirit? 

In asking this question it is not merely convenient 
but natural and unavoidable that one should test the 
attitude of official Liberalism by the position occupied 
and the views enunciated by Lord Grey, now so 
prominent an agent in the Liberal renascence, since by 
tacit assumption he is held to be the only possible Foreign 
Secretary in an Independent Liberal Government. Let 
me make it clear, however, that in referring to Lord 
Grey I do so without the slightest feeling of animus; far 
from that, given full sympathy on his part with the 
radically altered mind and ideas of the rank and file of 
progressive post-bellum Liberalism, he would, in my 
opinion, worthily adorn any office of State save the 
Foreign Secretaryship, the tenure of which—as the 
experience of more than one of his predecessors, and 
notably Lord Granville, proved—can remain too long 
for the public advantage in the same hands. 

No good purpose could be served by ignoring the 
fact that certain passages in Lord Grey’s recent speeches 
have given rise to profound misgivings amongst those 
Liberals who still persist in the belief that the wholesale 
disparagement of the old diplomatic conceptions and 
methods in which other Liberal leaders indulged during 
the war was honestly meant. In his Edinburgh speech 
Lord Grey professed not to know what is meant by the 
phrase ‘‘ old diplomacy.’’ I venture to say that to the 
majority of earnest politicians, whether Liberal or Con- 
servative, the phrase conveys a very definite meaning. 
It means to them a diplomacy which lacks vision and 
prevision, and waits on difficulties and disputes instead 
of anticipating them ; a diplomacy inspired too much by 
national egoism, too little by the ‘‘ international 
mind ’’; a diplomacy which favors secret in preference 
to open methods, and claims the right to present to a 
nation faits accom plis, to be challenged at its peril. The 
‘‘ old diplomacy ’’ may be visualized by a comparison 
with the new as exemplified by the London Conferences 
of 1912-13, in which Lord Grey himself played so 
prominent and useful a part. Who can doubt that had 
a similar conference been called together in July, 1914, 
there would have been no war? That it was not called 
was the fault and the crime of the ‘‘ old diplomacy,’’ let 
the guilt be distributed as it may. 

Lorp Grey AND Secret TREATIES. 

Still more disconcerting were Lord Grey’s utterances 
in the same speech on the subject of secret diplomacy. 
To a welcome disapproval of secret treaties concluded in 
time of peace he added the claim that he had been 
responsible for no such treaty in the past. But if that 
claim is intended to justify Lord Grey’s existing record 
in this matter, and to indicate the liberty of action 
which he would reserve to himself as a Foreign Secretary 
in the future, the prospect is, to say the least, alarming. 
Here are the facts, and a recital of them will enforce the 
immense importance of a clear and unequivocal under- 
standing between leaders and followers in all political 
camps. The period from the winter of 1905-6 to the 
summer of 1914 was a period of peace as far as this 
country was concerned, and Lord Grey’s claim that he 
concluded no secret treaty during this time may be 
technically just. Yet he entered into three international 
engagements of the gravest character, and in the first 
half of 1914 he was preparing to conclude two others— 
in all cases without taking Parliament and the nation 
into his confidence, and in at least one case without even 
consulting the whole of the Cabinet. 


THe Frenco Pre-War RELATIONSHIP. 


The assurance given to France during the earliest 
disputes over Morocco, that if she were to be threatened 
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by Germany British support might be relied on, and the 
subsequent secret military engagement with the same 
Power, which took final form in November, 1912, only 
became generally known on the eve of the outbreak of 
war, though the Russian Government had been taken 
into complete confidence. Our knowledge of the other 
three secret negotiations is due to the disclosures made 
by the Russian Bolshevists and to the bulky volume of 
illuminating “ Diplomatische Aktenstiicke ” (a collection 
of dispatches between the Russian Foreign Office and its 
agents in the European capitals during the years 1909- 
1914), published last year in Berlin. Thus ina dispatch 
of August 3rd-16th, 1911, 
Russian Ambassador in London, reports Sir Edward 
Grey (as he then was) as having said to him @ propos of 
the Agadir episode: “In the event of a war between 
Germany and France England will be bound to take part. 
If this war brings on a war with Russia, Austria will be 
drawn in. There is no longer, therefore, any question 
of a war between France and Germany; it is a question 
of a general (European) war.’’ Grey added that he 
did not believe that the German Emperor wanted war, 
for it seemed to him (the Foreign Secretary) incredible 
that he would face “ the fearful consequences of a general 
conflict’’ over a dispute of the kind. Yet Great 
Britain, who in 1904 had renounced all political interest 
in Morocco, and was pledged to give France only “ diplo- 
matic support,’’ was to do it, and the nation never knew! 
It reads like bitter irony that four months later 
(November 27th) the Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, put up in the House of Commons to answer 
inconvenient questions, gravely stated the technical posi- 
tion of Great Britain under the Anglo-French Treaty of 
1904 in the words: ‘“‘ An agreement to afford diplomatic 
support does not impose on any Power an obligation 
either to give or to withhold military or naval support.’’ 
That was strictly correct. What was irregular, and far 


from consistent with any sort of straight dealing with | 


the House of Commons, was the fact that already on two 
critical occasions Lord Grey, on the Government’s 
behalf, had pledged not merely diplomatic but armed 
support to France. 

(To be concluded.) 


A London Miarp. 


Lonpon, THuRsDAY. 

Tue Prime Minister’s psychology is always complex, 
and he who would read his speech aright, must find his 
way to it with prayer and fasting. It is more—much 
more—like resignation than dissolution; and if the 
“Times ’’ is rightly repeating his aside to the passage in 
which he described the quarrelsome mood of the world 
—“and I have had enough of it’’—the evidence 
of fatigue and bad spirits is pretty strong. But 
Mr. George’s moods wear off. He thought of 
resignation after the war, and consulted a friend on 
what he should do (he seems to have thought of jour- 
nalism), but nothing came of it. Only now there is a 
case for disappearance from a frightfully tangled scene, 
encumbered with policies he disbelieves in. His first 
thought was for reunion with Liberalism. That would 
have restored to him a party, and given him a chance of 


head. That dream is over. 
misery. Toryism will exact a price he does not mean 
to pay, and will from the first suspect the mental reserves 
he will add to his formal endorsement, and provide 


| 


| 
| 
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Count Benckendorff, the | 





| tionate treatment of Mr. George. 


against them. The prevailing prophecy, therefore, is 
that he will not dissolve, but resign, and that a Tory 
Government will be formed, pledged to hold office, if 
possible, for a twelvemonth. Its rival is the belief in 
a May election, with the Coalition nominally holding 
together for it. 


I wear better news from Ireland. The Free State 
party feel themselves in command of the situation, and 
expect to come back from an election with 80 per cent. 
of the country behind them. There are weak spots in 
the constituencies, notably in Galway, one of the counties 
where militant Sinn-Fein was never strong, while Cork, 
a centre of the campaign, is coming into the Constitution. 
There is the paradox of Irish opinion. The mass of the 
fighting men are for the Constitution, while the 
de Valeristas, as the ‘‘ Post’’ calls them, are drawn 
from the younger folk, who came in late to the I.R.A., 
and took little or no part in the actual fighting. Against 
their propaganda, the solid farmers, no less than the 
soldiers of the war, are in strong reaction. The trouble 
is Ulster. The Free Staters want either the incorpora- 
tion of the Nationalist North, or a union with the whole 
province. In the failure of that policy, and in that alone, 
lies the chance of the Republicans. 


A FRIEND, well conversant with the policy of the 
Labor Party, writes me :— 


‘The movement to raise Lord Grey to the Liberal 
leadership has died down during the last few days. One 
reason is, I imagine, that a Grey leadership would make 
even mor? difficult than now any common effort of 
Liberalism and Labor against the Coalition. For Labor 
could not view undisturbed the increase in prestige of 
the House of Lords which would result from the presence 
there of a Prime Minister. And it is out of accord with 
his foreign policy, so far as the speeches at Westminster 
and Edinburgh are a revelation of it. A full peace with 
Russia and a determined crusade against the spirit of 
French reaction are the twin pillars of its edifice; and 
the tenor of Lord Grey’s speeches is in an opposite 
direction. Nor is there any evidence that Lord Grey is 
in sny greater sympathy than Mr. Asquith with the 
social policy of Labor. Fundamentally, that policy 
implies a revision of the social contract which goes to 
the root of its present terms. But fundamentally, also, 
Lord Grey is a Whig who is more concerned to mitigate 
the outstanding evils of the present system than to move 
to the new basis which Labor would establish. Co- 
operation, moreover, as every Labor leader is learning 
at each meeting he addresses, has become far less a 
matter of persons than of ideas. When a new Liberal 
leader i; chosen, he must give evidence that he does not 
embody the old individualism.” 





Nitti’s book “ Peaceful Europe’’ (Cassell) is a 
wonderful polemic, the political complement. of Mr. 
Keynes’s demonstration of the economic evil of the 
Treaty, unsparingly written, save for its almost affec- 
The two men had 
temperamental sympathies; both were wits and gay 
observers of life, and there is no doubt that Nitti’s 
scathing criticism of Versailles reflects the Prime 
Minister’s real mind both on the Treaty and on Russian 
policy. Clemenceau is scathingly described. He is 


_ merely a “tremendous destroyer”; a foe of the two 


| And Mr. 
repairing the policies of Versailles, first as a member of | violent man ’’—does not come much better off, or the 
a Liberal-Labor Administration, and later maybe as its | ‘ raving dervishes’’ of our coupon election, lashing 
But the alternative is | 


“moral forces,’’ the Church and Socialism, which were 
equally repulsive to his individualistic spirit. Blinded 
by hatred, and too old to “ visualize the problems of the 
future,’’ he lived through those barren months for one 
idea, to “annihilate’’ and “ disembowel’’ Germany. 


Hughes—“ the small-minded, insensitive, 


“hypnotized crowds’’ into believing “impossible things.’’ 
The book should be thoroughly read (it is a pity that the 
translation is so poor), for it is a key to the wiser mind 
of European statesmanship, 
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Dr. Nansen has given his estimate of the number 
of Russians who may die of famine as ten millions. I 
think it right to mention that a man of great authority, 
well conversant with the reports from Russia, told me 
that the figures given to him suggested a death-roll of 
twenty millions. 


I compete the story of the disgrace of the London 
Press over the Nansen meeting with a note of the action 
of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ which has earned its 
lonely eminence in the daily journalism of this country 
by attending not only to the humanities of the profes- 
sion, but to the average wants of its world-wide readers. 
The ‘‘ Guardian’’ devotes to Nansen’s visit to 
Manchester :— 

(1) An admirable report of 
columns long. 

(2) Its first leading article. 

(3) A descriptive and critical account. 

I am glad to give the gentlemen who were responsible for 
the arrangement of nearly every London daily news- 
paper on Wednesday the Ist inst. the chance of reflecting 
what would have happened to them had their editor-in- 
chief been Mr. C. P. Scott. 


the meeting four 


TE new Pope fulfils all the reasonable hopes of the 
progressives ; with less accomplishment as a diplomatist 
than Benedict XV. or Leo XIII., he seems to supply just 
the right personal measure of what a Liberal Pope should 
be. The gesture to Italy is clearly right and well-timed, 
yet it would be dangerous if the rapprochement went so 
far as to identify the Vatican with party leadership, and 
to turn the Partito Popolare into a kind of democratic 
papal guard. Pius XI. will avoid this pitfall; and his 
charm and good sense, his life well divided between 
scholarship and action, give the necessary distinction 
to his succession. If he is to become a second Pope of 
Peace, it will be above all necessary for Europe to feel 
that the international character of the Papacy is safe 
in his hands. For this purpose he has begun extra- 
ordinarily well. The timid nationalism of the 
Protestant Churches has destroyed the hope that any 
religious succor to Europe can come from their hands, 
and if the Pope fails, one does not see what remains for 
the better mind of European statesmanship to appeal to. 


I saw de Wet when he was over here, though it 
would be rash to add that I (or anybody else) had held 
what could be described as a conversation with him. 
De Wet’s speech was of the laconic kind where English- 
men were concerned, his forte in that direction being in 
the way of action. But it was not necessary to talk with 
the great Boer ; for he was so interesting to look at, and 
his bodily presence was such a tremendous model of his 
character, that speech seemed a superfluous way of com- 
munication. It is a pity that Rodin never modelled his 
colossal frame, and the firm, composed mass of his face 
and head ; for I can recall no such physical suggestion of 
force in any military figure of our time—though I sup- 
pose Kitchener and Hindenburg might be regarded as 
of the same type. In that respect de Wet differed 
from all his brother generals—from Botha, the farmer- 
statesman, as well as from Smuts, the intellectual, and 
Delarey, the idealist. A statesman he was not; was 
there ever a great cavalry soldier—save Cromwell and, 
maybe, Prince Eugene—who deserved that title? 





Let me beg sympathy and help for the Port of 
London Day Nursery (5, Pier Head, Wapping, is its 
abode), hard hit by unemployment, under-feeding in 





the homes, with a long waiting list, and needing 
supplementary funds. Professor Arthur Thomson has 
offered to give a lecture in aid. It will take place on 
Saturday, February 18th, at 3.15, at Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, which has been generously lent for the 
occasion. This is the only public lecture which Professor 
Thomson is delivering in London during his visit. The 
subject is “Some Common Animals,’’ and the lecture 
will be illustrated by the Professor’s wonderful picture 
slides. Mr. Harry Gosling will preside. Tickets, price 
£1 1s. and 10s. 6d., can be obtained from : Mrs. Reginald 
McKenna, 36, Smith Square, S.W. ; Charles J. Mathew, 
Esq., K.C., 10, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.; or 
Messrs. Lacon & Ollier, 2, Burlington Gardens, W.1. 


Our well-to-do folk grumble about taxes. This is 
what comes to me from Vienna in a picture of the life 
of its old aristocracy and intellectuals :— 


‘People who had small incomes before the war— 
for exsmple, a capital of 100,000 kronen—that would 
have been, I think, £4,000—invested, we will say, in 
war loan and Austrian shares, get 30 kr. a month from 
their investments. 

‘‘A friend of mine went to investigate a case she 
was told of, and found an ex-officer (a man who had been 
in a very good position formerly) living with his wife 
and four children, their only furniture consisting of a 
kitchen table and two chairs. The beds had gone long 
ago, and everything else in order to buy food. 

__ ‘‘ Last week the widow of a General died, aged 
eighty-two, leaving an unmarried daughter sixty-two. 
They kad together, monthly, 2,400 kr., now the daughter 
will have 900 kr. monthly: the funeral, the simplest 
possible, costs 45,000 kr. The daughter does not know 
how to pay it. Those who came to the funeral and 
would have brought flowers, brought money instead. 
Many people can no longer send their children to school, 
pencils, books, &e., cost too much. This is a very great 
privation to such highly civilized, cultivated people. 

“The intelligent people starve; but they don’t 
starve until they have sold one by one all their 
possessions, which they are always grossly underpaid 
for, snd then they calmly die.’ 





WorkMAN (in answer to a Coalitionist Member 
explaining that there would have to be a cut in the 
Education Estimates).—‘‘ Look here, governor. We 
spent a hundred millions on the education of Mr. 
Churchill on the impregnability of Russia, and he could 
have got it all for half-a-crown from his colleague 
Mr. Fisher’s book on Napoleon, which I read at the 
W.E.A. Can’t he spare a copper for us? ”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE SOUL OF A TEACHER. 
De Quincey, in his wildest vein of merriment, main- 
tained the theory that philosophers live dangerously. 
That at least one attempt is made upon the life of every 
respectable metaphysician is a fascinating article of 
faith, and we have sometimes wondered whether the 
essayist, if he could bring his masterpiece up to date, 
would discover evidence to support it in the lives of 
modern thinkers. One may concede him Descartes and 
Spinoza, but what could he make of Herbert Spencer? 
One imagines him clapping those velvet caps to his ears, 
which he wore in society as a protection against bores, 
at the mere irrelevance of a summons for his money or 
his life. Unless one reckons Condorcet, who had his 
share of the accidents of the Revolution, no one of less 
discernment than De Quincey could find in the lives of 
the philosophers much warrant for the belief that they are 
predestined to adventures. The vulgar opinion is more 
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nearly the true one, and we prefer to ascribe to them 
rather the sublime inability to hail the accidents of life 
even when these come their way. Hegel quietly com- 
pleting the Phenomenology of Spirit while the artil- 
lery of Jena thundered round him, is for us the type of 
their race. 

Few readers will be disappointed, we imagine, on | 
finding that the biography of Edward Caird does not 
make exciting reading.* Of all the great spirits who 
have given their lives to the creation and teaching of 
philosophy, he led the simplest and least eventful of lives. 
From boyhood to old age it was passed entirely within 
the walls of two universities. When you have said that 
he studied first in Glasgow and then in Oxford ; that he 
was for a short time a tutor at Merton before he became, 
as Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, incom- 
parably the greatest intellectual influence in the Scotland 
of the last generation, and that he succeeded Jowett as 
Master of Balliol, you have really recounted all the 
external facts of any moment in his career. The rest 
was the inner life of thought and feeling—his discovery 
of Kant and Hegel, his friendships with T. H. Green 
and Nettleship, his happy marriage and the lifelong 
comradeship to which it led, his intimacy, as years went 
on, with a few of his abler pupils. He did, it is true, 
emerge occasionally, when he was strongly moved, to 
play some part in the life and controversies of his city 
and his university, but seldom was it to do more than 
write a letter or make a speech. He was a good friend 
to women, alike in their early struggles to enter the 
universities, and in the effort to protect wage-earners 
from sweating. He once or twice braved unpopularity 
by his opposition to the Boer War. But these things 
were trivial incidents in the career of a thinker and 
ateacher. His life was the formulation of that massive 
statement of Neo-Kantian idealism which was the big- 
gest and most inspiring achievement in philosophy by 
any of his countrymen in our time. His monument is 
the veneration which thousands of his pupils felt and 
still feel for him. They, indeed, will cherish this 
biography, and thank the piety of its two authors, 
Professor Muirhead and Sir Henry Jones. Sir Henry’s 
death last week after a painful illness removes from the 
chair in Glasgow a man who carried on with Celtic fire 
and fervor the grave tradition of his master. 

The life may have been uneventful. Tho letters 
express very inadequately, though occasionally with rare 
flashes of beauty, the nature of the man. Yet the fact 
is that the power and influence of Caird rested on his 
personality. We have seldom met a man so shy and 
reserved. He had no small talk. Even at his own 
table he would relapse into long and far from comfortable 
silences, yet always with a charming and endearing smile | 
upon his face. His contact with his fellows was sure 
and easy only when he could think of them as intelli- 
gences grappling with the problems of the universe. To 
realize the man one must have had the good fortune in 
youth to be his pupil. The present writer recalls vividly 
the expectation mingled with something like awe with 
which he awaited the last year of the Arts course in 
which one took ‘‘ Caird’s class.’”’ His name had been 
familiar even at school. When a boy considered whether 
he would go to Edinburgh or Glasgow or St. Andrews, 
it was often the fame of Caird (with that of Gilbert 





Murray and A. C. Bradley) which took him to Glasgow. 
One survived as best one could the barren year given to , 
Logic and Metaphysics under the last survivor of the | 


Scottish school of Common Sense. One awaited the | 
1 

*“* The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird.” By Sir Henry Jones | 
and J. H. Muirhead. (Glasgow: MacLehose & Jackson.) vial 





revelation which was tocome from Caird. The class met 
at the sober hour of 8 a.m., usually in the dark, and often 
in such a fog as only Glasgow can provide. The memor- 
able impression began with the physique of the lecturer 
—a tall, well-built man, robed in a black gown, with 
domed forehead and a long, capacious head, a flowing 
grey beard, and features which to some of us, save for 
the straight nose, faintly recalled Socrates. The voice 
was musical and pleasant, and one recollects the thrill 
at its first recital of that beautiful old traditional prayer, 
that ‘‘in Thy light we may see light clearly, and 
in Thy service find perfect freedom.’’ We recall no 
lecturer who had so winning a manner, so lucid a style 
in exposition. He rarely followed his manuscript closely. 
He would break off, eager and visibly charged with some 
hurrying, struggling idea, to expand or illustrate, but 
the sentences were always perfectly formed, and the rush 
of thought was never careless of form. He had none of 
his brother’s emotional eloquence, but he would coin 
memorable and illuminating phrases. He had a quiet 
humor, delightful in so grave a man. His mind was 
steeped in certain of the Classics, and not to mention the 
more familiar Wordsworth, there are numerous passages 
in Dante and Pascal, but above all in Goethe, which to 
our ear will always carry the modulations of his voice. 

His method might be called historical. Neither in 
lectures nor in books did he ever give a systematic 
exposition of his own doctrine. He seemed to be giving 
an account of the philosophies of the past, sometimes 
with Plato, oftener with Kant, as the central figure, 
but the essence of it was the play of dialectic, and we 
very soon realized that a closely knit and original system 
of thought was evolving before us in the explanations 
and the criticism. The criticism was always positive, 
and drove us on beyond the partial vision of one school 
to its correction in the next. Nothing was more charac- 
teristic of the man than his dislike of polemics. When 
his students turned to the hot controversies of contem- 
porary schools, their first feeling was usually one of 
shock at passing from the grave serenity of Caird’s 
manner to the liveliness, not to call it flippancy, which 
is fashionable in our generation. He was a painstaking 
and conscientious teacher, and the long comments which 
he made on our raw essays, in his small and painfully 
illegible hand, must have cost him as much labor to 
write as they cost us to read—and that with much 
co-operative ingenuity. In the smaller “ Honors ’’ class 
we came into much closer contact with him. It even 
happened in our year (which was his last at Glasgow) 
that on discovering from our essays that some of us were 
reading F. H. Bradley’s “ Appearance and Reality,’’ 
he broke off his prepared course and gave us instead an 
entrancing series of lectures on that absorbing and 
epoch-making book. His attitude to it, as we recall it, 
was one of unstinted admiration and respect, and the 
disagreements were less emphasized than they are in the 
references to it in this biography. 

Professor Muirhead has given in this book a brief 
but faithful outline of Caird’s philosophy. It would 
be an irreverence to attempt the scrappy summing-up 
which alone would be possible in a brief article. It 
swept along by grand yet lucidly simple movements. 
Every student of the two big volumes on Kant knows 
how consistent and solid and firmly knit it was. Yet 
to us who were his pupils, it was not so much the system 
that impressed us as the attitude to life and the habit of 
thinking. He formed our minds to it as we went on 
from problem to problem. He put a dialectical method 
into our hands, a manner of approach, which few of us 
ever lost in the years and decades that followed those 
dim mornings on the hill above the Clyde. It was a way 
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of regarding the ever-recurring problems of the one and 
the many, the subject and the object, the individual and 
society ; above all, a way of interpreting the idea of 
development. Many of his phrases, at any rate in Scot- 
land, have passed into the current speech of educated 
men. His favorite illustrations adorn the sermons of 
half the Presbyterian churches. Even in the leading 
articles of the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald’ one used to detect a 
hand which must have taken careful notes in “ Caird’s 
class ’’—though the somewhat conservative application 
of the doctrine was not always one which he would have 
approved. His minor pupils learned the tricks of 
exegesis, and repeated them in lectures and sermons with 
a fluency that was sometimes irritating. The bigger 
men made a powerful and living school. It is doubtful 
whether in the essentially foreign environment of 
Oxford, this Scottish thinker achieved anything com- 
parable to the broad national influence which he exerted 


on the mind of his own country. Very seldom in our. 


history, or in any history, dces a man emerge with this 
rare combination of intellect and personality, who can 
give to a liberal and spiritual view of life a statement 
which enters, as Caird’s did, into the very structure of 
a people’s mind. 


THE CONSERVATISM OF PROPERTY. 


Ir is the fashion to talk of the nineteenth century as a 
Liberal century in respect of the stamp it put on English 
life. This verdict is just, for the main effort in the 
substitution of democratic forms for the close class rule 
that was in force at the beginning of the century was 
the Liberal effort, and Conservative reforms look as a 
rule more like tactical surrenders than spentaneous 
contributions to some desired end. Whereas you find in 
the Liberal and Radical movement of the Victorian age 
some positive enthusiasm, some working theory, gocd 
or bad, adequate or inadequate, of national progress, 
you find in domestic Conservative policy the defence of 
threatened rights rather than the application of any 
large and reasoned view. 

Now this is remarkable when we consider, not the 
political, but the social complexion of the age. The 
new industrial system accentuating and precipitating the 
tendencies of the eighteenth century had brought with 
it a way of looking at life almost more important than 
the structural changes made in English society. The 
concluding sentence of the article in which Macaulay 
assailed Southey’s social philosophy is an excellent sum- 
mary of that view: “Our rulers will best promote the 
improvement of the nation by strictly confining them- 
selves to their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital 
to find its most lucrative course, commodities their fair 
price, industry and intelligence their natural reward, 
idleness and folly their natural punishment, by main- 
taining peace, by defending property, by diminishing the 
price of law, and by observing strict economy in every 
department of the State.’’ The motto of this enlightened 
society was a free hand for capital, and this idea, it 
need hardly be said, was in sharp conflict with Conser- 
vative traditions, for to Conservative minds of the 
times of the Tudors or the Stuarts the profits of capital 
were less sacred than the needs of defence, the interests 
of order, the prospect of stability, or the claims of 
religion. 

Macaulay wrote this sentence in 1829. The next 
twenty years were not spent by his party in inaction, for 
during those years English government and English law 
were radically reformed, and a new political order was 
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substituted for the chaos that had been produced by the 
French war and the industrial revolution. These 
reforms were the work of Bentham’s school, which 
directly influenced, in one way or another, Brougham, 
Mill, Chadwick, and Place. The reform of the Poor 
Law, the reform of town government, the beginning of 
public health administration, the creation of an efficient 
and impartial Civil Service—these decisive events in 
English history owed their origin to men who took their 
ideas of public policy from Bentham. But although it 
acted with courage and dispatch, the outlock of this 
Liberalism was ruled by the fundamental standards of a 
commercial society, and the doctrine Macaulay defined 
in 1829 inspired its view of the relations of capitalism to 
social welfare. This doctrine that the needs of capital set 
sharp limits to the march of a nation and the emancipa- 
tion of a class dominated the political discussion of the 
‘thirties and ’forties and ’fifties, finding its way, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb have shown, a little later into the 
thinking of the Trade Unions. 

This view of society was challenged from the first 
by writers and thinkers, such as Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Peacock, and during the Victorian age it found in 
Carlyle and Ruskin opponents who were fit rivals to 
Bentham and Mill. These men preached a Conservative 
doctrine that rejected alike the fundamental principles 
of the new industrial system and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new political democracy. Professor Roe 
emphasizes the close connection between Carlyle and 
Ruskin in an interesting volume (‘‘ The Social Philosophy 
of Carlyle and Ruskin,’’ by F. W. Roe. Allen & 
Unwin), in which he reproduces some of Carlyle’s 
vigorous denunciations of the organization of industry 
on a nomadic basis, and “ the lawless anarchy of supply 
and demand.’’ “ Every toiling Manchester, its smoke 
and soot all burnt, ought it not, among so many world- 
wide conquests, to have a hundred acres or so of free 
green field with trees on it, conquered, for its little 
children to disport in; for its all-conquering workers to 
take a breath of twilight air in? You would say so. A 
willing Legislature could say so with effect. A willing 
Legislature could say very many things. And to what- 
soever vested interests or such like stood up, gainsaying 
merely, ‘I shall lose profits,’ the willing Legislature 
would answer, ‘ Yes, but my sons and daughters will gain 
health and life and a soul.’ ”’ 

That passage was written in 1843. Here was a 
Conservative teacher who had a definite standard of life 
and health and duty and discipline to oppose to the 
commercial Liberalism and to the political Liberalism of 
the age, who could say to a party that wished to preserve 
the special rights of the rich: “ You are wise to refuse 
to enfranchise the mass of people, for most men are 
fools, but your refusal carries with it the duty of drastic 
and heroic action; you have to defend their lives and 
their health, and to show that commercial profits are 
second in importance to the maintenance of the character 
and vigor of the nation.’’ Why had this summons no 
effect on the conduct of the Conservative Party? Why 
was that party so much less ready to listen to Carlyle 
than the Liberal Party to listen to Bentham? 

The answer is partly that the Conservatives were 
entangled in the new commercial system, and that their 
chief leader Peel was as much under the influence of the 
Manchester philosophy as any Liberal. But there is a 
deeper reason, and it is given in Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
brilliant little book on Conservatism. The Conservative 
Party was not a party inspired by ancient pieties; it was 
a modern party, dominated by the circumstances and the 
atmosphere of its birth. It was born in the panic about 
property that was produced by the Revolution of 1789. 
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Disraeli, with his fine, dashing imagination, conjured 
up the picture of a great historical party that stood for 
noble traditions of English life, and met with a Roman 
discipline and self-control temptations of wealth and 
power. In practice, as he soon found, no such party 
existed. Michael Sadler, perhaps, came nearer to his 
ideal than anybody else, for whereas many English land- 
owners could pity the factory children, and many manu- 
facturers could pity the agricultural laborers, Sadler’s 
great speeches in the unreformed Parliament made all 
men with great possessions sorrowful, whether their 
possessions were landed estates or cotton mills. Shaftes- 
bury looked in vain for such a party when he was fighting 
the battle of the children in the mill or the mine, and the 
Disraeli of history is very different from the Disraeli of 
“ Sybil.’’ It would not be true to say of Disraeli, any 
more than it was true when it was said of Chatham, that 
he began life as a domestic reformer and that he chose 
afterwards a policy of expansion and foreign adventure 
as an easier path to fame. But it is true that when he 
found himself no longer a free-lance indulging his 
brilliant fancies, but the leader of a powerful party, he 
learnt very soon how little that party had in common 
with the Conservatism of men like William and Robert 
Cecil, whose social outlook Mr. Tawney contrasts in his 
powerful book on the “ Acquisitive Society ’’ with the 
outlook of their descendants. 

For the Conservative Party that he led was, from 
its associations, the champion of property as a sacred 
right, without reference to the uses to which it might be 
put or the consequences to the nation at large of leaving 
it uncontrolled. The accumulations of private wealth 
were its special charge. There was a time when property 
was defended as the means to enable the normal man to 
make the best use of his powers and his character. But 
the right which was now sacred was the right, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil has put it, to “ the undisturbed enjoyment of 
good fortune.’’ Disraeli’s romantic reconstructions 
could not bewitch the imagination of a party ruled by 
this obsession; Carlyle’s thunder could not awaken its 
conscience. 


Letters to the Editor, 


A MEMORIAL TO LORD BRYCE. 


Sir,—I have only just seen your suggestion as to a 
fitting memorial to Lord Bryce. May I make this detailed 
suggestion ? 

In a sense Lord Bryce was the principal founder of the 
Sociological Society. The two or three people who had the 
idea were well aware that it was not possible to launch an 
effective Society unless sponsored by a public man of certain 
qualifications. There seemed at the time (about twenty years 
ago) perhaps not more than five men available for the 
purpose. They included (beside Mr. A. J. Balfour and Lord 
Bryce) Mr. Frederic Harrison, the late Lord Avebury, and 
Sir E. Brabrook. The interest of all of them was 
happily secured. Lord Bryce, however, deemed the 
matter of the very first importance, and devoted himself 
to the work of launching and establishing the Society during 
the three or four years of its infancy and early growth. In 
particular, he delivered a carefully considered presidential 
address each year, setting out not only the policy, but in 
certain detail the programme, of the Society. 

Undoubtedly, the development of a scientific sociology 
was one of the two or three things he cared most about during 
his later life. Another, assuredly, was his care for Anglo- 
American co-operation. The last consultation I had with 
him was about a closer collaboration between sociologists in 
America and in this country. He then made the suggestion 


! 





| that we ought to try and organize an interchange, not only 


between professors, but perhaps even more between the 
younger sociologists. And this brings me to the point. The 
suggestion I would make is that it would be a fitting 
memorial if a Travel Scholarship could be founded in his 
name to provide alternately for a young American sociologist 
to spend one or two of his post-graduate years in this country, 
and a young English sociologist similarly in America. There 
should clearly also be sufficient funds to publish the results 
of the research. 

Something of this kind would also commemorate Lord 
Bryce’s own particular method of combining travel, observa- 
tion, and scholarship. Is it not the case that every book he 
wrote after his own early essay on the Holy Roman Empire 
derived its value largely from direct observation by travel, 
combined with reflection and book learning? And if the 
whole series of his books, from the * American Common- 
wealth’’ to his volume on South America, published, I 
think, in 1918, be taken as a sequence in the development 
of method, it will be found, I think, that increasing weight 
is given to the factor of travel and observation.—Yours, &c., 

Victor BRrANForD, 
Chairman of Council, Sociological Society. 
February 4th, 1922. 


INDIA AND MR. GANDHI. 

Sir,—While entirely agreeing with ‘A Wayfarer’s ”’ 
concluding remarks on the Indian situation in your issue of 
February 4th, about sending a Commission to India 
(instead of sending more troops, as is just now being done) 
“to advise on and prepare an Indian Constitution, the 
general model of which would necessarily be the Govern- 
ment of the Dominions,” I want to point out that that is 
precisely what the Nationalists have been demanding 
through their spokesman, Mr. Gandhi, for the last three 
years. Mr. Gandhi is no more a “ religious mystic’’ than 
any other statesman, and his words are quite clear; nor is 
he “definitely ‘ out,’’’ as ‘‘ Wayfarer ’’ thinks, ‘for a pro- 
claimed policy of British evacuation, not from Egypt only, 
but from Irdia.’’ Here are Mr. Gandhi’s own words from 
an article dated January 5th, 1922. (Italics are mine.) 

“But assuming that Great Britain alters her atti- 
tude, as I know she will, when India is strong, it will be 

religiously unlawful for us to insist on independence. . . 

““TIndia’s greatest glory will consist not in regarding 

Englishmen as her implacable enemies fit only to be turned 
out of India at the first available opportunity, but in turning 
them into friends and partners in a new commonwealth of 
nations in the place of an Empire based upon exploitation 
of the weaker or undeveloped nations and races of the 
earth, and therefore finally upon force. 

_ “Let us see clearly what Swaraj together with the 
British connection means. It means, undoubtedly, India’s 
ability to declare her independence if she wishes. Swaraj, 
therefore, will not be a free gift of the British Parliament. 
It will be a declaration of India’s full self-expression. That 
it will be expressed through an Act of Parliament is true. 
But it will be merely a courteous ratification of the declared 
wish of the people of India, even as it was in the case of 
the Union of South Africa. Not an unnecessary adverb in 
the Union scheme could be altered by the House of Com- 
mons. The ratification in our case will be of a treaty to 
which Britain will be party.” 

To become ‘friends and partners in a new Common- 
wealth of Nations’’ does surely not establish that ‘if he 
has a religion it seems to me, not a iaith of humanity, but 
of the nationalism which has devastated Europe.’’ I believe 
if Mr. Wells wants the greatest supporter of his World- 
State he wil] find one in Mr. Gandhi. Perhaps ‘‘ Wayfarer ”’ 
is led to this conclusion from Mr. Gandhi’s advocacy of 
boycott of foreign cloth. But, I submit, no advocate of 
Internationalism will deny a nation its right of full self- 
expression and preservation, and to adopt all suitable means 
to that end.—Yours, &c., 

RN. D. P, 

February 4th, 1922. 

[The quotation from Mr. Gandhi is unexceptionable, and 
we should subscribe to it. Unfortunately, there must be set 
against it such utterances as the partial condonation of the 
barbarous Moplah rising, and the incitements to mutiny in 
the Indian Army. As to whether Mr. Gandhi advocates the 
evacuation of India by the British Army, the statement that 
he did was made in a recent cablegram from India, and is 
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affirmed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. A great deal depends on 
this point. But it is clear that the Indian Government 
could only accept his “terms” for an Asiatic peace, with 
seven days given them to consider their answer, as part 
of a capitulation.—Ep., Tue Nation anp THE ATHENZUM. | 


THE CRISIS IN INDIA. 

Sir,—That not a few Liberals misunderstand Mr. 
Gandhi, the man and his aims, is no matter for surprise, 
seeing the character of the information retailed to the 
British public. With the exception of the “ Daily Herald,” 
the Press obtains its facts entirely from Anglo-Indian 
sources, which is very much as if we relied for our knowledge 
of Irish affairs on the “ Belfast News Letter.” Matters such 
as the social relations between Europeans and Indians and 
the boycott of the Prince of Wales are mere straws on the 
surface. The essential point is India’s will for freedom. 

His very numerous speeches and writings should prove 
to anyone who studies them that not only does Mahatma 
Gandhi possess vision, but also that true statesmanship 
needed to deal with questions of tactics, and especially to 
restrain his more hot-headed followers. The Moplah outbreak 
cannot be laid at his door. It was due, firstly, to the past 
failure of the Madras Government to educate these fanatics, 
and, secondly, to its refusal to allow any member of 
Mr. Gandhi's non-violent movement to enter the district for 
six months previously. To Mr. Gandhi the materialism of 
Europe, as well as its blood-stained nationalism, are alike 
abhorrent. He has a clearly defined constructive programme. 
He stands for an India within the British Commonwealth, 
free to develop her culture on her own lines and to follow 
her own ideals. Deport him, and you open the door to an 
Indian Republic, a Republic quite possibly built on tragedy. 

Is it not folly to imagine that a national movement so 
intense, so universal as that in India, can be quelled by 
coercion? As in Ireland and Egypt, coercion merely 
heightens tenfold the will to be free; it welds the whole 
people into one man, and that a foeman. 

It is alleged that the Indians are not fit to rule them- 
selves. But every despot, whether a man or a nation, has 
said the same since the year one, and he has been always 
wrong. As though Indians could not rule themselves better 
than a bureaucracy which sequestrates more than half the 
revenue for the Army—maintained against no conceivable 
foreign enemy—which after more than a century can only 
show 6 per cent. of the people literate, which fosters the 
opium and liquor trade, subordinates the fiscal policy of 
India to the interests of England, and stifles all national 
life. Remember, it is not primarily a matter of administra- 
tion—that the Indian Civil Service does well enough—but of 
policy, of government. Is it at all likely that that service, 
with its autocratic traditions, will really co-operate to bring 
about, against its own interests, a free India? You might 
as well expect Horthy to co-operate for Communism, or Sir 
G. Younger for a “dry” Britain. 

The proposal for a Commission under Lord Milner will 
hardly do. India has already had one Commission, the 
Montagu-Chelinsford one, and is not enamored of the result. 
She knows, too, what has happened in Egypt. The best way 
out seems to be a Conference between Lord Reading and 
Mahatma Gandhi. He, like the Sinn Fein leaders, can 
deliver the goods ; he holds the confidence and all the hopes 
of India; in a word, he is India.—Yours, &., 

BERNARD HovucGutTon. 


CAPITALIST COLLECTIVISM. 

Siz,—May I be permitted a brief criticism of the very 
able article, ‘‘ Towards an Economic Revival,’’ in your last 
issue? The writer says that during the war, ‘“ without 
revolutionary change in the political constitution or the 
ownership of capital or the management of factories . 
the standard of life of the mass of the population was 
improved’’ by means of centralized control of production. 
Hence, he draws the conclusion that in this lies the remedy 
to-day. 

Now, it is quite fallacious to argue that, because such 
measures were sufficient during the war, they would be 





sufficient by themselves to-day to raise productivity and to 
restore the economic system. First, during the war, resources 
were able to be diverted to supplying present needs because 
durable irstruments of production and transport were 
allowed to deteriorate (e.g., roads, railways, buildings, 
mines, machinery, &c.). In this sense we were “living on 
our capital,’’ and the writer of the article does not dispose 
of this fact by his airy dismissal of the question. Second, 
we were enabled to expand production (a) by selling securi- 
ties abroad, (b) by diverting capital usually invested abroad 
(£100 millions in 1907) to home purposes, (c) by loans to the 
extent of £1,200 millions from U.S.A., (d) by additional 
savings out of current income to meet War Loans, (e) by 
depreciating the purchasing power of fixed incomes through 
currency inflation. 

Third, the aim of the economic system during the war 
was essentially different from that in less abnormal con- 
ditions. It was not a question of adjusting production so as 
to ensure @ maximum utility at a minimum cost over a 
period of time, but to produce certain kinds of uniform goods 
in unlimited quantities as speedily as possible, even at the 
expense of damaging future productivity through a disloca- 
tion of the economic mechanism. Centralized State control 
might be adequate for the latter, but quite unsuitable for 
the delicate adjustment needed for the former (cf. Prof. 
Pigou, ‘‘ Economics of Welfare,” pp. 293-4). To this extent 
the increased productivity of the war period was at the 
expense of economic organization and adjustment—at the 
expense of the future. 

It is interesting to notice that the writer puts the alter- 
native between a world oligarchy of capitalist trusts and 
State Socialism. I think very few of your readers would 
hesitate to choose the latter. All the disadvantages of 
bureaucracy belong to the former equally with the latter. 
Moreover, the former would almost certainly intensify the 
psychology of conflict, which is aiding in dislocating the 
economic mechanism to-day—conflict in industry, conflict 
between nations and between capitalist groups, wrestling for 
power and markets and control of raw material (cf. Delaisi, 
“Oil ’’). 

But State Socialism, too, would seem to offer little 
remedy ior this latter problem. The hope of remedying this 
most fundamental of world problems to-day would seem to 
be only in a much more fundamental change in economic 
and social relationships, which give rise to these conflicts. 

In cerclusion, I would put three questions to the 
writer of the article in connection with his scheme of 
reconstruction :— 

1. If a price equal to marginal costs is guaranteed to all 
producers, how will it be provided that the world’s limited 
amount of productive resources is directed into those 
channels whick afford the greatest relative surplus of utility 
over cost? How can this be done efficiently without allowing 
demand price (offered by consumers) to act as the index of 
what it pays to produce, thus ‘“‘cutting out’’ the relatively 
less socially profitable uses of labor and capital? The 
guarantee to all producers to buy their products at cost will 
destroy this index. 

2. Jf ‘‘the financial machine provides both temporary 
and long-térm credits’’ in large quantities, as is necessary 
for this scheme, will not this inevitably cause inflation, 
thereby i:tensifying the evil of fluctuating price-levels and 
exchange-rates, which has been mainly responsible for pre- 
venting eccnomic readjustments since the war? (Cf. Prof. 
Cassel’s ‘‘ Memoranda,’ and Keynes’s ‘“ Revision of the 
Treaty.”) It is no answer to say that the situation would 
be ‘‘relieved by the stimulus to trade afforded by easier 
monetary conditions’’; for the money would inflate prices 
before the goods came on the market, and inflation would 
proceed at a cumulatively faster rate than would production. 

3. Is not the writer subscribing to the theories of 
Inflationism and/or Douglasism ? 

I put forward this criticism to indicate what seems to 
me the futility of this “half-way house’’ of Capitalist 
Collectivism, possessing all the disadvantages and none of 
the balancing advantages of a more radical transformation 
of society.—Yours, &c., 

Maurice H. Doss. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
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The Geek in the Citp, 


(BY OUR 


THURSDAY. 

Tue emphasis which the King’s Spee« h lays on economy marks 
finance as the subject that will claim most Parliamentary 
attention in the session that opened on Tuesday. At last 
the Geddes reports are to be published, and the business 
community will have time to digest them before the estimates 
for the coming year are produced. Next week the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer receives a deputation on taxation 
from the Federation of British Industries, and his reply 
will perhaps kill some of the loose talk that is going on as 
to the extent of possible reductions in taxation. All financial 
authorities are agreed that retrenchment is imperative, and 
that a reduction in taxation would help trade. But it is the 
language of extravagance to say that a shilling or eighteen 
pence off the Income Tax would produce by itself a great 
trade revival. Before a real trade revival can set in, the 
reparations and inter-Allied debt problems must be placed 
on a sound footing ; and even after these preliminary steps— 
furthermore, even after the establishment of real peace and 
security, whenever that may be—impoverished Europe will 
only slowly tread the tedious, uphill path of recovery. After 
the most devastating war in history you cannot jump in one 
or even four years into full prosperity. Retrenchment is 
vital. Lower taxation would help in important ways. More 
than that cannot be assumed. 

Another aspect of national finance which is the topic 
of much City discussion is the question of a Funding Loan. 
A fortnight or three weeks ago conditions seemed to be 
rapidly developing in a direction favorable to such an 
operation. Gilt-edged securities were very active and rising 
fast, and the new capital market was enjoying an almost 
unprecedented rush for good issues. To-day the plethora 
of money continues, while the gilt-edged market, after a 
lull due chiefly to political influences, has resumed its 
buoyancy. It may be roughly assumed that the time 
which will be selected for a Funding operation (if such time 
can be found) is when the gilt-edged market is booming, when 
money is in plentiful supply and money rates easy, but not 
expected to go very much lower—or, to put it another way, 
before trade revival sets in, but at a moment when optimism 
is dawning. It would not seem impossible that the next 
reduction in Bank Rate, which may be soon, would be the 
signal for an attempt at funding a slice of the floating debt. 
With Treasury Bill rates so low as they are, the Treasury 
may not feel in any hurry to fund. But funding has got to 
be done some time, and a very favorable opportunity, if such 
presented itself, could hardly be allowed to slip. An aspect 
of the problem which interests the Money Market is that, 
with commercial bills in abnormaliy poor supply, Treasury 
Bills are the breath of its nostrils. If the amount outstand- 
ing is very largely reduced by a funding operation, what 
then ? 

IN THE Markets. 

If it has not yet recovered the spectacular strength 
of the early weeks of the vear, the gilt-edged market is still 
the chief centre of activity on the Stock Exchange, while 
home railway securities maintain their firmness. It was 
known that the Stock Exchange Committee were approach- 
ing a decision as to what revision should be made in 
the present methods of dealing. The pre-war account has 
to be closed by August, but its liquidation has progressed 
so far that a relaxation of the present restrictions in dealing 
is believed to be possible long before then, possibly within 
two or three months, if the Treasury approves. Last night 
the Committee issued their decisions. They propose the 
restoration of fortnightly settlements—a foregone conclusion 
—and of the contango system, but the restriction on 
arbitrage is to be retained. It is not known how soon the 
changes are contemplated. The Committee’s decisions will 
be welcome to investors. The public require that the Stock 
Exchange should provide as free and active a market as 
possible. 

The New York Exchange has again risen strongly, and 
optimists are the more encouraged to harbor the somewhat 
rash hope that it will go to par. The loan promised to 
Austria is a welcome example of urgent attention to 
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European problems. The Seine Loan of £3 millions went 
off well, and the Shell’s new issue has been underwritten. 


Raitway Divipenps ANnpD Fusions. 

When the Home Railway market was in the depths of 
depression last year, I argued in these columns that the 
prevailing pessimism was very much in excess of justification. 
In the last few months these stocks have enjoyed a very 
substantial rise, and the newly developed optimism of the 
market has received some justification in the dividend 
announcements of the past ten days. The following table 
shows some of the leading ordinary dividends compared with 
previous years, and also ind‘cates the extent to which railway 
ordinary stocks have emerged from last year’s depression : — 


Dividends for 


Whole Years Prices Price 
1919. 1920. 1921. Lowest Feb. 7, 
of of % 1921. 1922. Rise. 
Great Northern Def... ... 23 3 2h 203 28 1k 
Great North of Scotland 14 14 14 7 ll 4 
Highland Ord. ... 2 an 2 2 16 234 7h 
Lancs. & Yorks. Ord. .. & 43 43 -- - -= 
London Brighton Ord. we SB 53 53 43 57 14 
Do. Def. aS. 4h 4h 34 44 10 
London Chatham 44% 2nd 
Pref. ue at am ‘a 3 43 17 35 18 
Metropolitan Ord. ‘is a 1h 23 19 304 114 
Midland Def. ... ae —_— 4 43 359 514 15¥ 
South-Eastern Ord. ... —— 44 44 32 4% 14 
Do Def. oa 24 23 163 264 103 
Taff Vale . . 4 4 4 3Th 47 93 


Maintenance of raies is the order of the day, but the Metro- 
politan and the Chatham make increases and the Great 
Northern a slight decrease. How prior-charge stocks have 
participated in the recovery is shown by the following 
movements oi six leading stocks : — 


Lowest Price Present 

Price Feb. 7, Yield. 

1921. 1922. Rise. £s.d. 

Great Western 4% Deb. Stock ... 65 76 13 5 5 3 

Do. 5% Cons. Pref. Stock ... 67 87 20 515 0 
Lendon & North-Western 3° 

Deb. Stock... a ea es 5 9 § § 3 

Do. 4°, Cons. Pref. Stock ... 563 68 113 517 9 

Midland 23°, Deb. Stock ... 39% 47 ve 5 6 6 

Do. 23% Perp. Pref. Stock 33 43 10 516 3 


Naturally these fixed-interest securities have benefited from 
the decline in money rates, 1s well as from the dissipation 
of exaggerated railway pessimism. 

Events of the present week have called public attention 
to the fact that the heavy task of arranging amalgamations 
under the provisions of the Railways Act is proceeding faster 
than was expected. The Great Western is approaching the 
end of the fusion arrangements in its group—the Barry 
company alone remaining to arrange terms. Towards the 
end of last year, the North-Western and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire agreed fusion terms, and this week it has been 
irresponsibly stated that terms have also been agreed 
between the Midland and the North-Western. This is a 
premature statement, but it is, of course, a sure prophecy, 
for, under the Act, they have got to amalgamate and will 
doubtless agree upon the terms before long. Altogether, 
affairs in the railway world appear to be shaping as well as 
could be expected, in view of the difficulties of the time and 
the magnitude of the tasks of the transition to the grouping 
system. 

InsuraANcE TROUBLES. 

The City Equitable Fire is in the hands of the 
liquidator and has been followed into that position by the 
Greater Britain and City of London insurance companies. 
The affair is deplorable, not only for the individual losses 
and inconveniences entailed, but because it tends to shake 
confidence in London as the centre of sound and safe 
insurance. It is to be hoped that the inquiries into the 
affairs of these concerns will be full and thorough, and that 
blame will be unflinchingly laid where blame may be proved 
to be deserved. It is a matter of general interest that with 
insurance companies, as with banks, the public should be 
protected from the unwise manceuvres of incompetent and 
rash directors. If in these cases there has been incompetence 
and rashness, the public ought to know. The ramifications 
of affairs like this are apt to be wide. But no doubt whatever 
need be felt of the strength and stability of the big and 
powerful insurance concerns. 

L. J. R. 
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Che GWorld of pra 


In the always amiable causerie of a certain London 
daily paper, the diarist, looking round him for the most 
moving “ news story ’’ of modern times, said that for him 
as a journalist it was the news of the disaster to Captain 
Scott’s party ; and we all know that was a very affecting 
story. But I think he would find, if he searched the 
hearts of his colleagues, or took aside any journalist of 
his acquaintance he met in Fleet Street—beguiled him 
out of the disturbance of the traffic (say up that side 
turning which leads to “ The Clachan ’’), fixed him with 
such an eye as was used to the subjection of the Wedding 
Guest, and put it to him as a man and a brother, not 
necessarily for publication, then he would find there were 
several stories, of later date, which had moved Fleet 
Street much more than that Antarctic tragedy. 











* * * 

Mucu more. How could one ever forget, for 
instance, arriving in Fleet Street from Amiens on the 
morning of Black Sunday, August, 1914? That was the 
morning England was told of the scattering of its Army. 
But the news we had brought with us—it proved after- 
wards to be fairly right—was quite different from that 
of The Thunderer, which, in fact, in a special edition 
of that morning, had been cheeping. We found the 
prostrate journalists we happened upon were so spent in 
grief that they refused even to try to stand up. If the 
“Times ’’ said the British Army was done, then done it 
was, though by Germans. And who would accept the 
word of a Little Englander, his faith firm in the endur- 
ing qualities of the British soldier (and his knowledge 
of ¢ events, by luck, more accurate), against the melancholy 
keening of genuine patriots? In a sense, maybe, 
Fleet Street was not moved; or, rather, it was not 
moving. It had received the “knock out.’? For my 
part, I had never before seen The Street so deeply 
affected. It was salvation to a Pacifist’s soul to find it 
was at last his duty to compose the fears which paralyzed 
the martial, and bid them arise and take heart. 

* * * 


Anp does our diarist not remember the coming of 
the staggering first news of the Battle of Jutland? No? 
And yet so recent was that greatest sea-battle which 
ever, &c. How we are forgetting the war! Yet it seems 
but yesterday that a friend of mine was called from home 
to a patriotic Fleet Street office, imperatively, to write 
a Requiem over the British Navy. Yes, yes. He flatly 
refused to do it; for he, by the way, as is usual with 
Pacifists, is rather truculent. Only a few days before 
he had been aboard the “Queen Mary’”’ and the 
“Invincible,’’ visiting friends—it had happened that 
once he had sailed with Admiral Hood. He was well 
aware that if men like that sailor had gone down fight- 





ing, then they had not gone down alone. He was moved 
profoundly by the meagre news from the Admiralty. 
But he did not see in it a British naval defeat, like the 
sound patriots. He asked instead the peevish questions : 
“ But where is the German Fleet? Ar’n’t our transports 
still crossing the Channel?’’ Yet to no effect. Nothing 
would assuage the tears of the bold and martial. (The 
“ Morning Post’ we except and salute; it stood up to 
the worst blows of the war like a man and a Pacifist.) 
* * * 

Tus is pitiful, but we do not blame Fleet Street 
for it. It is the result of bad training. Untaught by 
dread experience, The Street will do the same thing next 
time; for it pays so little attention to news of the first 
importance, to the signs of the greater forces giving 
tendency to mankind, that when a war inevitably pre- 
cipitates the Press treats that merely as a more urgent 
and imperative “ stunt,’’ all unrelated to the past and 
future, an interesting interruption of routine; and pre- 
tends to have forgotten it when it is over. We were told 
by a great man the other night that a calamity has fallen 
on Europe on a scale that daunts the imagination, and 
that it must inevitably recoil on our own community. 
It proved te the Press less immediate and exciting than 
would a tram accident at Brixton. One searched some 
papers in vain for it, though finding therein a New 
Roller Skating Record, and that a Boy Swallows a 
Whistle. Late as usual, the newspapers will inform us 
of this important news when we already know it, to our 
cost. . 

* * * 

One would have thought, in the drama of a whole 
continent rapidly evolving out of one epoch into 
another so different that nobody knows quite what 
to make of it, though it is a matter of life or death to 
us, that there would be enough to keep a number of 
clever observers busy sending us significant indications 
of the immense affair. But no. We are invited instead 
to be moved by the poignant cry, “ Lost in the Wash! 
Have you got that Shirt back from the Laundry?’’ If 
a reader supposes that this is but part of an 
avowed programme to cheer him up, to make him 
smile after Flanders, then he is at once disappointed. 
One can see the fun is all unconscious. The poor 
reader is met, in various parts of his bright morning 
paper, with little inconsequential panels, breaking his 
eagerness in the middle of a column of Princess 


' Mary’s Trousseau with the merry question, “ How do 


you know Your House will not be Burned when you get 
home to-night? Fill our Insurance Coupon Now!”’ 
There is no escape for him. Unmoved perhaps by the 
thought of his home on fire, his children run over, or his 
linen lost in the wash, he is checked somewhere else, 
perhaps in the Football Results, with the blithe 
encounter, “Suppose you got Small-Pox! Have you 
signed our Coupon yet?’’ Or elsewhere he is advised, 
perhaps as an alternative to the Coupon, to Eat more 
Peas. Is it any wonder that men engaged upon such 
work turn in retrospection to the Polar Regions for their 
really moving stories? Yet, if the strange culture of the 
Business Manager were removed from any editorial room 
in Fleet Street, and the staff were encouraged to produce 
a newspaper out of its own interests, what a human 
document it might be! 
H. M. T. 
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THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE. 
By EDWARD WESTER- 


The History of Human Marriage. 
Three 


MARCK, Ph.D., LL.D. Fifth Edition, rewritten. 
volumes. (Macmillan. £4 4s.) 


Tux subject of marriage, regarded in its essential meaning, 
is of universal and everlasting interest. That proposition 
may look like a truism. But marriage in its narrow sense, 
as a mere social institution, is possibly of only local or 
temporary existence. In its true biological sense, however, 
marriage is no merely human institution ; it 1s the substance 
of the process by which all the chief forms of life have per- 
sisted on the earth. Millions of years before Man appeared, 
supposing that self-consciousness ever arose, it is marriage 
that would have been a leading topic of meditation or of 
dispute. Still to-day the questions that most affect our 
well-being, or even continuance on the earth as individuals, 
as families, as nations, or as a species—the questions of 
heredity, eugenics, sex education, birth cecntrol, sterilization, 
divorce, the place of woman, and the care of the child—they 
are all merely aspects of the central problem of marriage. 
Into the making of a proper account of marriage there enter 
biology, physiology and embryology, psychology, ethno- 
graphy, folklore, the study of magic and religion, economics, 
law. A really adequate book on marriage must not only be a 
book of profound importance for the welfare of the race, it 
must also be one of the most absorbingly interesting for all 
who feel the smallest concern in themselves or their fellows. 

A completely adequate history of marriage we can hardly 
expect to see. No one man could master all the disciplines of 
study that must go to the making of it, and the separate 
work of a group of experts, each in his own field competent, 
could not be fused into any living and harmonious whole. 
But the nearest approximation to such a completely ade- 
quate history of marriage that has ever appeared, or that 
we are c+er likely to see, is this great work of Professor 
Westermarck’s in what is now, probably, its practically 
final shape. 

Westermarck’s “History of Marriage” has been a 
standard book on its subject ever since it first appeared 
thirty years ago. It was, at that time, the youthful pro- 
duction of an unknown student from Finland who had but 
lately acquired the foreign language in which he wrote. In 
an Introductory Note, Alfred R. Wallace pointed out some 
of its fresh and valuable qualities. Its conclusions were at 
some points opposed to those of various eminent authorities, 
but the new investigator commanded so immense a range of 
facts, he dealt with them in so critical, orderly, and 
scientific a spirit, he had so admirable a power of clear 
presentation, and was throughout so cautious and judicial, 
that his opinions could not fail to carry weight. It became 
clear, no doubt, as the years passed, that there were some 
aspects of the subject the author had passed over too lightly ; 
there were others that, when the book appeared, no one had 
sufficiently recognized. What some might regard as a capital 
defect was the absence of first-hand and intimate knowledge 
of the more primitive life and custom of any extra-European 
people. Dr. Westermarck proceeded to remedy this defect 
by spending six years in Morocco, learning to acquire, by 
contact with the natives, in their own language, not only a 
direct knowledge of customs and institutions, but an insight 
into the habits of thought of comparatively primitive peoples 
untouched by European civilization, yet remotely related to 
European stocks. How fruitful this experience proved is 
shown by Dr. Westermarck’s book ‘‘ Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco,” and various other publications. It was in 
Morocco that he learnt the large part that magic plays 
in the ritual of marriage, confirming what, since the first 
edition of this book was published, Sir James G. Frazer had 
shown of the place of magical beliefs and practices in all the 
great affairs of life, including marriage. So that whereas 
in the first edition Dr. Westermarck found a dozen pages 
enough for marriage rites, he finds three long chapters— 
and most delightful chapters they are—none too much now. 
Yet, he tells us, notwithstanding the enormous influence of 
magical beliefs on marriage rites, of which he has hecome 
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aware since living in Morocco, the value of such rites for the 
study of the primitive and fundamental forms of marriage 
seems to him even less than he thought it before. 

Although he has found it necessary to remould and 
rewrite this work so thoroughly, Dr. Westermarck remains 
true to the methods that guided him at first, and the two 
main points in this method are its biological basis and its 
inductive collection of comparative facts. From his present 
standpoint he is more inclined to extend and to fortify this 
method than to abandon it. The biological conception of 
marriage leads on to psychology, though not in itself neces- 
sarily psychological, and the psychological element in the 
processes of marriage is here far more elaborated than before. 
That the comparative way of progression may sometimes 
have defects when the facts collected are misunderstood or 
wrongly reported at the outside, Dr. Westermarck himself 
asserts, yet it remains the safest way; and when (as Dr. 
Westermarck rightly observes) we remember that Man, after 
all, is only a single species (Darwin sometimes applied com- 
parison to two or more species), it is a completely legitimate 
way. Other ways have sprung up in recent years, and in 
a new introductory chapter, “On the Method of Investiga- 
tion,”’ Dr. Westermarck discusses them and compares them 
with his own. There is the way of Dr. Rivers in England 
and of the French school founded by Durkheim. These and 
other investigators are disposed to regard society as an 
organism which must be studied by methods of “ pure” 
sociology. Explanations on the comparative basis, or on the 
psychological basis, are regarded as too hazardous and quite 
unnecessary. But, as Dr. Westermarck points out, while 
such hazards undoubtedly exist, the hazards of the other 
method are equal or even greater; Durkheim was prepared 
to draw conclusions concerning the religious conceptions of 
Man at large from the study of totemic Australian tribes, 
while Rivers, so opposed to psychological conjectures, is 
himself profuse in conjectures. But Dr. Westermarck, with 
the sanity and breadth which always inspire so much confi- 
dence in his work, is far from wishing to condemn methods 
to which he does not himself attach prime importance. He 
concludes that they are all helpful, each complementary to 
the others, and all likely to aid in enlarging and defining 
our knowledge. 

If we compare this “ History” in its full development 
with the other great work on which its author’s fame is 
chiefly based, “The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas,” the latter work appears as in effect a series of 
monographs on the various human virtues or vices—for what 
from one point of view is a virtue is sometimes from another 
a vice—but it is its unity which makes the “History” so 
impressive. A number of different avenues are opened before 
us, but each of them leads to the same great central human 
institution, each enables us to see better, from a fresh and 
illuminating point of view, some essential aspect of it. 

Yet while the “ History” is dominated by the sense of 
unity it is possible to find here, too, a series of fascinating 
monographs on the most diverse, the most attractive, some- 
times the most practical topics. Courtship, modesty, self- 
decoration by ornament and clothing, the primitive pairing- 
season, and all the various forms of marriage, group- 
marriage, monogamy, polygyny, polyandry, celibacy, 
divorce (the author believes the tendency is towards divorce 
by mutual consent)—all these and many other topics render 
this ‘ History ” attractive to a multitude of various readers. 
It is inevitable that, when the sections of the work are thus 
examined in detail, criticisms arise. The “History” was 
planned from the cutset—as even its name indicates—-on 
the broadest basis of natural science, but not only can we 
not expect to find an author, however painstaking and 
accomplished, proficient in every scientific discipline involved ; 
there cannot fail, also, to be aspects of the subject which, 
perhaps even deliberately, he leaves aside. Thus, though 
we find here chapters on celibacy and on divorce, there is 
no detailed consideration of the subject (even more germane 
to the central question) of the regulation of the size of the 
family, nor is there any mention of eugenics, although we 
are constantly brought close to unconscious eugenics. 
Abortion and infanticide have been dealt with elsewhere 
by Dr. Westermarck, and are only incidentally touched on 
here. But a chapter setting forth and elucidating the 
gradually progressive regulation and limitation of the size 
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of the family—first by infanticide, then by abortion, and 
finally Ly deliberate contraception—would not only have 
been much to the point, but of real help in an age when this 
aspect of marriage has become so prominent, and when so 
many people, who cling to the ideals of an earlier stage 
of civilization, experience terror and indignation in the 
presence of later forms of civilization. ’ 

On some aspects of the history of marriage Dr. Wester- 
marck was from the first opposed to influential schools of 
thought. This was especially so as regards the theory of 
the origin of later marriage systems out of a primitive 
promiscuity. Many eminent authorities have adopted this 
theory, which owed much to the brilliant and learned work 
of the Swiss jurist Bachofen, “ Das Mutterrecht,” published 
in 1861. From Switzerland, Rousseau, in the eighteenth 
century, brought a Romantic Movement into the world ; 
from the same land, in the same century, Noverre came to 
renovate the ballet with the life-blood of romance; in our 
own century Swiss physicians have made a romantic religion 
out of psycho-analysis, much to the disgust of its founder. 
Similarly, it was from Switzerland, in the last century, that 
Bachofen came to bring the Romantic Movement into the 
origin of society, with his conception of a free, primitive 
community in which women ruled, for they alone were recog- 
nizable as parents. Dr. Westermarck here tells us that he 
had at first approached this question with a disposition to 
accept the sexual promiscuity of early Man. But the evidence 
failed to convince him even when writing the first edition 
of his “ History.” Now he has gone into the matter far 
more elaborately, devoting seven chapters to a careful 
examination of the facts and of the arguments based on 
them, and still maintains his former position. With so 
powerful a presentation of the case against the theory of 
primitive promiscuity, it should no longer be possible for 
anyone to speak of that theory as “established.” It may 
be, however, that many will still be inclined to believe, 
though they cannot prove, that, improbable as actual 
promiscuity may have been, early Man often passed through 
a stage, unlike that which prevails alike among the apes and 
any highly civilized peoples, marked by complex marriage 
relationship, or some form of group-marriage. We must not 
assume that early Man was monogamous because the apes fre-. 
quently are. It is even possible that, if he had been, he would 
have remained much nearer to the apes. A complex mar- 
riage system, binding together a group of people, would not 
only constitute a valuable instrument for making associated 
progress in a still difficult world, but, without haviag any 
teleological end, it would form a highly important training 
in the discipline of the instincts and the development of the 
intelligence. Later, when other methods for seeking those 
ends became possible, the stress of circumstance on the 
sexual instinct might well fall away and the later condition 
of Man in this respect again approach that which existed in 
the root-stock from which Man sprang. That is possible to 
believe, though it is not at present possible to prove. 

There is another important question, here dealt with 
through two chapters, on which Dr. Westermarck has not 
completely succeeded in carrying conviction, and has now 
modified his statement in form, though not in substance. 
That is the question of exogamy, or the prohibition to marry 
within the group, which Dr. Westermarck very reasonably 
associated with, and explained by, the generally greater 
sexual attraction felt for persons outside one’s own domestic 
circle, and the consequent rarity of incestuous attraction. 
Unfortunately, however, Dr. Westermarck had placed the 
emphasis on the wrong side of this ambivalent attitude, and 
asserted the existence of an “instinct of aversion.” To that 
the present reviewer—while, as Dr. Westermarck remarks, 
strengthening his position—objected that there was no need 
to assume any such instinct, since the phenomenon in 
question is merely the negative aspect of the positive facts 
of sexual attraction, only appearing as a pronounced 
“ aversion” when it is definitely presented to the mind, and 
not instinctively. Now Dr. Westermarck drops the assump- 
tion of an “instinct of aversion,” and therewith the only 
serious objections to his position fall away, though it is 
possible that he may even yet put the matter a little more 
clearly and positively, a little less negatively. He refers 
to a boy in Finland who made a distinction between the girls 
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of his own school and other girls, the latter only being what 
he termed “real” girls. That boy was quite correct. There 
is no “aversion” from the women of one’s own group—far 
from it. But only the girl with whom one has not grown 
up from childhood, and become accustomed to, can ever be 
to us, in the truly sexual sense, a “real” girl. That is to 
say, she alone can possess those powerful stimuli to the 
sense of sexua! desirability, never developed in the people 
one has grown unconsciously used to, which are essential 
to the making of a “real” girl. All this is bound up with 
the essential facts of sexual psychology in Man and lower 
animals alike, and there is good biological reason why it 
should be. How much Dr. Westermarck gained by abandon- 
ing the “instinct of aversion’’ may be seen by the remarks 
of Freud, completely rejecting his original theory, which 
he here quotes. Freud states, quite truly, that psycho- 
analytically it is impossible to accept an ‘‘ innate aversion ”’ 
to incestuous feeling. That rejection is no longer to the 
point ; the Westermarckian view, as now stated, becomes 
even more coherent than the Freudian, for Freud regards 
the infantile incestuous tendencies to which he attaches 
importance as violently repressed in later childhood, but it 
is far more plausible to argue that, in the healthily born, 
they die out naturally and normally under the usure of 
familiar life. Dr. Westermarck might have pointed out 
that, in our civilization, the occasional examples of truly 
passionate incestuous attraction which arise are nearly 
always between those persons who have been separated 
during the pubertal period, so that the dulling effect of 
familiar life on the development of sexual stimuli has been 
suspended. It is the simple, fundamental impulses of 
normal life which all our customs and institutions and laws 
formulate and often emphasize. Human ingenuity some- 
times moulds them into extravagant shapes and camouflages 
them with fantastic designs, but it is the fundamental 
natural impulses beneath them which are the driving force. 
This is what Dr. Westermarck in general clearly sees. He is 
thus easily able to refute Sir James Frazer’s rejection of his 
view. Frazer thinks that laws exist to forbid men to do 
the things their natural instincts incline them to do! Laws, 
it seems, are brought down to men, by the Mosaic method, 
from some inaccessible Sinai. Strange that so brilliant an 
investigator, whose researches have often elucidated super- 
stitions, should himself fall a victim to a superstition so 
gross ! 

There is a temptation, before this great and fascinating 
“ History,” to linger over the problems the author seeks 
so carefully and learnedly to solve. It is indeed a varied 
panorama which is here spread before us. One never ceases 
to marvel over the endless modifications and elaborations 
and complexities into which the romantic and mighty human 
mind has successfully moulded even so apparently simple 
and fundamental a biological fact as that of marriage. One 
cannot help wondering, also, what new and fantastic shapes 
await our marriage system in the future. For Man never 
stands still. When he begins to stand still he is dying. 
Yet, we may be sure, the more marriage changes in form 
the more obviously it will in substance remain the same 
thing. Havetock EL us. 





ANOTHER BLOW AT THE TREATY. 
Peaceless Europe. By Francesco S. NitTTI. (Cassell. 12s.) 


‘*One thing is certain : that the actual treaties threaten 
to ruin conquerors and conquered ; that they have not brought 
peace to Europe, but conditions of war and violence. In 
Clemenceau’s words, the treaties are a way of going on with 
the war. 

‘* But even if it were possible to dispute that, men’s 
minds being as yet unable to frame an impartial judgment, 
and the danger not being seen by all, there is one thing that 
cannot be denied or disputed, and that is that the treaties 
are the negation of the principles for which the United States 
and Italy, without any obligation on them, entered the war; 
they are a perversion of all the Entente had repeatedly pro- 
claimed ; they hack into pieces President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, which were a solemn pledge for the American 
people; and to-morrow they will be the greatest moral 
weapon with which the conquered of to-day will face their 
conquerors.’’—Signor Nitti. 

ANOTHER resounding blow has been struck at the Treaty of 
Versailles. Signor Nitti, who deals it, is a man of great 
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authority. He was not so closely in contact with its finance 
as Mr. Keynes, or with its administrative schemes as were 
some of the American witnesses against it. But as Prime 
Minister of Italy in June, 1919, he ordered his Foreign 
Secretary to sign the document, while he himself appended a 
formal signature to the deed of ratification, and he bore his 
full share in the ameliorative efforts of Brussels and 
San Remo. So purely formal does his responsibility 
appear to him that he offers no apology for the record 
of his athorrence of the whole instrument, and of 
his conviction that its structure of wickedness and 
folly is practically beyond repair. This is the conclusion 
of an economist no less than a statesman, and a shrewd 
and tolerant observer of politics. Nitti hardly ranks 
as an idealist. He is of the school of Cavour rather 
than Mazzini; and his scorn of President Wilson’s 
academics almost equals his reprobation of Clemenceau’s 
tigerish character, and malign and destructive handiwork. 
His affinity is with our own Prime Minister. Mr. George’s 
want of moral courage struck this jovial Italian intellectual 
less than his receptive and critical mind and swift 
apprehensiveness, and their mutual sympathy led to one of 
the strang2st combinations in history. Together these two 
men—one a chief author of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
other a signatory—have labored to undo it, the English 
statesman, we doubt not, with the sense that he owed an 
expiatory offering to the gods, the Italian with his 
acute feeling that unless the Treaty was abolished, 
or heavily revised, Europe must perish. As _ all 
moral or political reflection on the deed of Versailles must 
be, his book is an indictment of French statesmanship. That 
French egoism wove the net that entrapped her Allies no less 
than her enemies is even to-day a common finding of intelli- 
gent criticism of that event. Adequate proof of it lies in the 
words and acts of the delinquents; all that remains to be 
done is to bring the sufferings of the peoples to their true 
account, an¢ to stamp their chief cause on the imagination 
of Europe. 

To that judgment Nitti’s book makes a very large 
contribution. It quotes one remarkable and, to us, unknown 
document—namely, Mr. Lloyd George’s memorandum 
presented to the Conference on March 25th, 1919. The 
document will be the main trouvaille of the book; for it 
renders even a formal defence of the Treaty on the Prime 
Minister's part superfluous for the future, and shows that 
his signature must have been yielded with a reluctance only 
less than that of the unhappy Germans. For the implications 
of his powerful and brilliant argument were clear, and 
coming at such an hour the act was one of intellectual fidelity. 
Unhappily, the man who, addressing the French delegates 
in their own capital, rebuked “ injustice, arrogance, displayed 
in the hour of triumph”; who declared himself “ strongly 
averse” from transferring Germans to foreign rule; who 
declared for a clearance of reparations within a single 
generation; who called for moderate indemnities and an 
opening to Germany of the markets of the world; who 
advised the Allies to do “everything possible” to set their 
enemy cn her feet again; who condemned the blockades, 
appealed for disarmament, and urged the admission of 
Germany to the League of Nations, was destined to see 
all these wrongs embodied in the Treaty, and to hear 
himself defending them. A greater Italian than Nitti has 
given such mixed characters as Mr. George their place in 
the spiritual world.* The French retort at least was crushing 
in its ironic insolence. ‘“ You fear Germany’s resentment of 
the injustice we propose to commit in Europe ; what of her 
resentment of the injustice you are going to commit by 
depriving her of her foreign markets, her colonies, and her 
fleets? In any case, why bother? Germany being incapable 
of appreciating justice, the Allies are free to be as unjust as 
they please to her.” This, in effect, is Nitti’s reading of the 
Tardieu-Clemenceau reply to Mr George’s humanities. 
Its author, as he said, saw nothing but his hatred of 
Germany. But Mr. George, too, had chosen the gods whom 
he would serve. He had won his election on the policy of 





*“ A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui.” 





Clemenceau. And he had now to deal with the raw, vulgar, 
esurient opinion it had evoked. So he chose the part of 
backing the Treaty in public, and circumventing it by the 
diplomacy of the European Conference. 

As for Nitti, his criticism of the Treaty is the most 
unmeasured condemnation that any public man of eminence 
has administered. He is not a pro-German, for he insists 
on Germany’s heavy responsibility for the war. But he 
regards Russia’s attitude and diplomacy as its “real and 
underlying cause,’’ and dismisses with scorn the Allies’ 
war-picture of an all-black Germany confronted by a 
heavenly-white Entente. For the Treaty he has not a good 
word. It was an act of decivilization. He regards the 
French attitude to indemnities as clearly conditioned by 
their resolve to give themselves a standing ground for 
saying that as Germany had broken the Treaty, they: pro- 
posed to make the Rhine occupation permanent. He shows 
in some really terrible figures that France’s purely military 
conception of Europe has yielded her, with her satellites and 
semi-satellites, a standing army of over a million and 
a-half, while the armed force of the Central alliance has 
been reduced to some 180,000 ill-equipped men. He insists 
that her nction of ‘‘ cursing ’’ a whole people for the sins of a 
Government takes the world back to the ‘‘early ages of 
humanity.’’ And he accuses her statesmen roundly of bad 
Europeanism and a concocted policy of disturbance. He 
insists that the trouble with France is that her character as 
the good beurgeois democrat of Europe is gone, and that her 
political mcrals, as applied to Russia, are of the stamp of a 
covetous plvtocracy. How else could she have made the salving 
of Russia to depend not even on the character of the Soviet 
Government, but on their power to redeem the Tsarist debts ? 
The whole system of Versailles he declares to be founded on 
the “error of Poland,” made into a military State, not for her 
good, but for the sole purpose of disorganizing Germany. 
He shudders at the misery of Vienna and Buda peering 
dismally through the carnival of the Allied Commissions. He 
declares the violence in Silesia to have been prepared far 
ahead so as to ensure that the plébiscite should not go in 
Germany's favor. But Signor Nitti finds the capital proof 
of the duplicity of French policy, not in any one incident, but 
in the character of her pressure on her fallen and helpless foe. 
On the one hand, the unremittent demand for full and 
impossible indemnities. On the other, the effort to reduce 
German territory, finances, industrial output, to limits which 
make default inevitable. 

There is, we think, no shadow of doubt as to the truth 
of this conclusion, or as to the necessity of an Anglo-Italian 
combination—eventually it will be a European one—to 
defeat it. It is essential to show that England is not the 
dupe of this shallow iniquity. But Signor Nitti is wise in 
avoiding the suspicion of an unfriendliness to France which 
is far from the minds of those who most oppose her states- 
men’s ambition to ruin her Allies and herself. He destroys 
the French view of indemnities, while slightly differing from 
Mr. Keynes in his estimate of the proper indebtedness of 
Germany to the Allies. - He puts it at about 40 milliards 
of gold marks, and he has an ingenious scheme for 
incorporating in the amount some 20 milliards of the 
obligations of the Allies to each other. This gives France 
an extremely handsome chance of cancelling 27 milliards 
of debt, and establishing her financial stability. Much more 
she cannot expect to get. But Signor Nitti is willing that 
Italy should countersign an English guarantee of twenty 
years’ security frem German aggression if France, on her 
side, will consent to remove her embargo on the resumption 
of the normal State life of Europe, and consent to turn the 
League of Nations into a representative and executive 
power. There is the battle to come. The evil in 
Europe is psychic. It lies, as Signor Nitti well says, 
in the persistence of ‘‘ war-mentality.’’ France, by a 
thousand acts of suggestion, keeps the neurosis alive; 
and that is the reason why, for the precise duration 
of her practice on the moral health of Europe, and for not 
one moment longer, it is an act of self-preservation to array 
civilized opinion against her. 

H.W M. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL CRITICISM. 


Readers and Writers, 1917-1921. By R. H. C. (A. R. 
ORAGE). (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Aut the world—that is, of course, a very small fraction of 
it—knows that Mr. Orage is a brilliant man; half of it 
was aware that the rubric in the “ New Age”’ called ‘‘ Readers 
and Writers” was written by him. (It is, alas! written by 
him no longer, and it suffers in consequence.) Now he has, 
like his illustrious predecessor, Mr. Arnold Bennett, repub- 
lished a selection of his causeries. We can enjoy them again ; 
we can make up our minds about the author. 

We are struck, first of all, by the astonishing difference 
between ‘‘R. H. C.”? and ‘‘ Jacob Tonson.’’ Mr. Bennett, it 
seemed, was interested in nothing but literature ; Mr. Orage, 
we might almost say, is not interested in literature at all: 
Mr. Bennett was, first and foremost, a professional writer 
examining with a delighted, and delightful, curiosity the 
productions of his contemporaries ; it is a palpable accident 
if Mr. Orage’s eye lights upon them at all. To use one of 
the more dubious phrases of this writer of a singularly 
correct and lucid English, contemporary books have a trick 
of “receding from his visibility.’ They are dissolved into 
the pure white light of the ideal; they are transcended by 
an ineffable radiance from beyond. 

In one passage Mr. Orage exalts the practice of truly 
abstract thinking, thinking that is without images, as a 
formative influence upon style; in another he reveals that 
he has devoted much energy to the mystic exercise of con- 
centrating upon a single abstract thought. It would be 
far too flamboyant to say that these propensities have colored 
his vision of literature; much rather have they bleached 
it. He responds to little but the pure idea, and literature, 
as most of us understand it, has not very much to do with 
the pure idea. It is as though he dragged the waters with 
an unsubstantial net: his fishes are invisible. 

We do not find the pursuit less fascinating for that ; 
we are in a curious way stimulated by the spectacle of a 
modern Plato searching for the idea of a style with the 
idea of a criticism. But it is distinctly unearthly and dis- 
concerting. When Mr. Orage means to encourage us, he 
depresses us. For instance, we were at first exhilarated 
when we read in his preface his conviction “ that the perfect 
English style is still to be written,” but gradually this cheer- 
ful prospect of a world to conquer fades from the view. 
Once more the ideal becomes ghostly, eviscerated. It is 
whittled away into an unattainable perfection, and some may 
think a perfection not worth attaining. At one sweep, 
poetry is eliminated: the perfect style will not be poetry. 
At another, fiction is brushed aside; the perfect style will 
not be found in a novel. It is to be a rational prose, a 
language of ideas. An English Plato, suggests Mr. Clutton- 
Brock. No, no, says Mr. Orage—an English Demosthenes. 

We are left gasping. Demosthenes was a fine writer 
and a very short-sighted party politician. He belonged to 
that queer class of people who seem to write well chiefly 
because their ideas are limited. Scarcely one of the great 
idéas that took birth in imperial Athens finds an echo in 
his orations. His scope is small; his vision narrow. He has 
no message of consequence for the world. He is clear on 
matters on which clarity is easy. The “De Corona” is a 
pygmy beside ‘The Republic.” Is it for such an end that 
fiction and poetry aie to be banished the commonwealth of 
style? We cannot believe that Mr. Orage really means what 
he says. Demosthenes is only an unfortunate symbol for 
some ideal perfection which he cannot quite conceive. 

The Jess clear the ideal, the more devouring; to this 
Moloch ef a perfect prose Mr. Orage offers up holocausts. In 
the fervor of his ascetic renunciation of all impurity he 
renounces literature itself. He has scarcely a word to say 
of any novelist or any poet, living or dead ; they are of the 
earth, earthy ; the worms have eaten them :— 

‘‘The modern failure (as compared with the success of 
the Greeks) to recognize feeling as an essential element of 
lucidity and the rest of the virtues of literary form is due 
to an excess of fiction. Just because fiction expresses every- 
thing it really impresses nothing. Its feeling evaporates as 
fast as it exudes. The sensation, nevertheless, is pleasant, 





for the reader appears to be witnessing genuine feeling 
genuinely expressing itself; and he fails to remember that 
what is true of a person is likely to be true of a book, that 
the more apparent, obvious, and demonstrated the feelings, 
the more superficial, unreal, and transient they prob- 
ably are.” 
Now this is surely to confuse fiction with bad fiction. Every- 
body knows there are bad novels; but to argue that fiction 
is in itself vicious is drastic in the extreme. It is possible 
only if you accept the esthetic and the metaphysic of Plato. 
There are, indeed, a good many signs that Mr. Orage does 
dabble in Platonic esthetics. But this esthetic is fallacious ; 
Plato himself contradicted it. ‘The Republic” is a 
fiction; the myths are all fictions. Plato’s instinct was, in 
this matter, superior to his intellect ; and whatever he may 
have said, he wrote as one who knew that fiction was a 
necessary means of expressing our profoundest intuitions, 
emotions, and thoughts concerning human existence. 

To deny the significance of fiction is to deny literature 
itself. What is the Greek drama but fiction? What is 
Shakespeare, or Milton, or Moliére but fiction? And what 
is fiction but an indispensable means of embodying a vision of 
the world that is not amenable to the discipline of “ rational 
prose’’? By some idiosyncrasy of temperament this truth is 
hidden from Mr. Orage. If on occasion he does lip-service 
to it, as in his just contention that Dostoevsky was a great 
writer, while Turgenev was a small one, we feel that his 
heart is not in the business. Novelists and poets are merely 
tiresome objects to be circumvented in his eager pursuit of 
the abstract idea or the mystical truth. These alone are the 
content of his perfect prose. 

In other words, Mr. Orage is the Jansenist of contem- 
porary criticism. Very, very few writers enjoy the blessing 
of the divine grace; and they are mostly philosophers or 
mystics. On every page we hear the warning, “ Iespice 
finem.” If on rare occasions he mentions a writer, he seems 
to disembody him at a word; the writer becomes a symbol, 
a signpost, a warning, but never a writer. It is significant 
of his attitude that in this short book of two hundred pages 
no fewer than seventeen are taken up with a criticism of 
A. E.’s “ Candle of Vision.”’ This criticism is of the highest 
order, sympathetic, penetrating, finely expressed ; but it is 
not literary criticism at all: it is the exposition of one 
mystic by another. Mr. Orage declares that the highest 
human virtue is * disinterestedness’; he himself has more 
than a touch of it. But when it is displayed in his criticism 
it begins to verge upon a more debatable condition— 
* uninterestedness.” 

For this reason, even when we are at first attracted by 
the justice of his observations, we come subsequently to 
suspect them. He wriies of criticism :— 

“It is a common practice for a critic to approximate his 
style to the style of his subject ; for example, to write about 
poetry poetically, about a ‘grand, impassioned writer’ in 
a grand, impassioned manner. By so doing it is supposed 
that a critic shows his sympathy and his understanding of 
his subject. But the method is wrong. Criticism is not a 
fine art. The conversational tone is its proper medium, and 
it should be an absolute rule never to write in criticism what 
cannot be, imagined as easily said.” 

In various forms Mr. Orage repeats this dictum frequently 
in his book. It is an attractive idea, this reversion to the 
method of Aristotle; and since the ideal is first propounded 
in the opening pages we look forward eagerly to watching it 
in practical application. We are disappointed. There is 
very little applied criticism of any kind in the book at all. 
The next two pages, however, contain an analysis of Henry 
James which is by no means conversational, ending with 
an excellent epigram: “On the whole, nobody is likely to 
be happier ‘dead’ than Henry James.” But there is a wide 
distance between such a remark and the matter-of-fact, 
analytical criticism which its author seems to propose. This 
discrepancy between profession and practice recurs. He 
speaks more than once of the necessity of a severe criticism ; 
we look for it in vain, and we are forced to conclude that 
Mr. Orage shows his severity towards contemporary litera- 
ture chiefly by ignoring it. Again, in spite of his declared 
estimate of fiction, he tells us that Mr. Conrad is “a great 
writer,’ and we wonder what he can mean by the phrase. 











And when he does make an inroad into the field of definite 
literary judgment, we are bewildered : — 

‘* English literary criticism lies under the disgrace of 
accepting Shakespeare the tenth-rate player as Shakespeare 
the divine author, and so long as a mistake of this magnitude 
is admitted into the canon, nobody of any perception can 
treat the canon with respect.” 

What is the mistake? To suppose that the William Shake- 
speare who acted the Ghost in “ Hamlet” was the man who 
wrote most of the plays in the First Folio? Why in Heaven's 
name not? Ben Jonson was also “a tenth-rate actor” ; 
do we deny him the authorship of his plays on that account? 
Is it a disgrace to English criticism that we do not? Mr. 
Orage proceeds to expound his theory of authorship. It 
happens to be everybody’s, with the exception that he 
believes that Shakespeare the actor and Shakespeare the 
re-hasher of plays must be different people. ivery body 
agrees that the greater part of Shakespeare’s work is the 
re-writing of plays by other men, by himself, or by himself 
and other men combined. Occasionally he lifted what he 
wanted out of North’s Plutarch instead. This is a common- 
place of modern Shakespeare criticism; but to suppose 
Shakcspeare’s method of work incompatible with his being 
an actor is not a critical conclusion, but a mystical assump- 
tion. 

Mr. Orage’s book is very interesting; it is full of 
stimulating, or profound, or provocative opinions; and it 
is most excellently written. But the person who buys it 
expecting to find a collection of literary judgments will 
be disappointed. Afterwards, he may come to the conclusion 
that he has got something better than he bargained for ; 
but he will never be convinced that he got what he bar- 
gained for. 

J. Mrppiteton Murry. 


POEPIC DRAMA. 


Four Plays for Dancers. By W. B. YEATS. (Macmillan. 
10s. 6d.) 

Gruach; and Britain’s Daughter. By GoRDON BoTTOMLEY. 
(Constable. 15s.) 


Antique Pageantry : a Book of Verse-Plays. By CLIrrorD 
Bax. (Henderson. 6s.) 


THE only actually new play among Mr. Yeats’s four “ mask” 
plays—aristocratic pantomime, they might almost be called— 
is “Calvary”; “The Dreaming of the Bones,” “At the 
Hawk's Well,” and “The Only Jealousy of Emer” have 
been previously printed in a limited edition on the beautiful 
hand-press of the author's sister at Dundrum. But this is 
the first freely accessible edition by which the public can 
estimate whether they prefer the new Yeats to the old. The 
critic gives place to the reader for a definite reason. In a 
note on the first performance (at the Court Theatre) of “ At 
the Hawk’s Well,’’ Mr. Yeats tells the curious story of how 
he sat behind three of the audience and heard their com- 
ments. One of the women enjoyed the play, the other the 
dresses, and the man was bored by both. “ Being sensi- 
tive,” Mr. Yeats tells us, he began “ to shrink from sending 
my muses where they are but half-welcomed,” and deter- 
mined on a theatre of his own, modelled, as all readers know, 
upon the “Noh” stage of aristocratic Japan. The 
tedium-oppressed male at the Court Theatre seems to 
have been responsible for a good deal, for he has 
driven Mr. Yeats from the theatre to the drawing- 
room, from a large, open, and impartial audience to 
a small elect gathering of sympathizing friends, and 
from a drama adapted to a modern age to a ritualistic 
convention of patterned movement and gesture imported from 
the other end of the earth, and corresponding vaguely to our 
Western ideas of representation only in their remote origins. 
A tortoise imprudently exposed itself, and A’schylus was no 
more; a nameless citizen yawned, and a revolution was 
achieved! Mr. Yeats has sought all his life for a country 
where dreams are the only reality, and beauty the only law, 
and feels himself an outlaw among witless theatre-goers and 
“the disagreeable appearance of politicians, reformers, 
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philanthropists, and men of science.’’ Mr. Yeats, in fact, by 
his own confession, is not one of those poets who fashion 
beauty out of common clay and set up their Galateas in the 
market-place for all to gaze upon, some to wonder at, and a 
few to rejoice over. This new art of his cannot live except 
under glass and artificial rays, nor can the rare bloom 
flush the hearts of common men. Therefore it will perish, 
as all such experiments must and deserve to perish—when the 
gardeners leave. These four plays appear to us, indeed, as 
no more than rich, ornamental exotics draped about a few 
songs of an enchanted beauty : — 
““ A woman’s beauty is like a white 

Frail bird, like a white sea-bird alone 

At daybreak after stormy night 

Between two furrows upon the ploughed land; 

A sudden storm, and it was thrown 

Between dark furrows upon the ploughed land. 

How many centuries spent 

The sedentary soul 

In toils of measurement 

Beyond eagle or mole, 

Beyond hearing or seeing, 

Or Archimedes’ guess, 

To raise into being 

This loveliness?” 


But this is the voice of the old Yeats, penetrating the stiff, 
foreign mask that muffles it. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s heroic drama has not yet crossed 
the bar between reader and spectator. His definite and 
luminous dedicatory poems (wrongly neglected by critics) 
state without reserve what it is his severe and brooding 
imagination seeks to embody in dramatic poetry—“ the pas- 
sionate Vitality of art more rich than life, More real than 
the day’s reality’’; “Romance is wisdom and truth”; and 
again :— 

‘*T desire from art 
- not the mean content 
Or discontent of average helpless souls, 
Not passionate abstraction of loveliness, 
But unmatched moments and exceptional deeds 


And rare experience of earth’s chosen men. 

In which I cannot, by my intermitting 

And narrow powers, share unless they are held 

Sublimated and embodied in beauty.”’ 
Mr. Yeats’s and Mr. Bottomley’s conceptions of romantic 
drama are as different as they could be, but they are alike in 
avoiding the modern, the familiar, and the everyday theme, 
yet Mr. Bottomley does not shrink from facing a modern 
audience. On the contrary, the dynamic and controlled force 
of his two plays, especially ‘“Gruach,” with its remarkable 
unity of atmosphere, cumulative intensity, and mastery of a 
tight-woven dramatic structure, compels us again and again 
to say: “ Reading won’t do. This wants seeing.” It has all 
the virtues of simple actability—swiftness, fire, economy of 
effect, suspense, torrential vigor held back like a noble, 
high-mettled horse by the reins, finality, and a clean sweep 
of all superfluous poetic ornament. To begin a play with 
“a small black stone castle in the North of Scotland,” and 
to know that in it is Gruach (Lady Macbeth) and that Mac- 
beth is at the gate to steal her away on the night before 
her bridal with the lord of the castle, ought to be good enough 
for anybody. When a passionate blank verse, finding an 
appropriate mean between natural speech and poetic diction 
and between strength and flexibility, breathes and beats as 
the heart and lungs of so darkly suggestive an action—then 
we may well feel that there never was such a country as 
England for breeding and wasting men of genius. “ Britain’s 
Daughter,” a play orf the Roman subjugation of Britain, is 
more spectacular and crowded and less purely dramatic, but 
it possesses the same solidity of imagination and power of 
intense evocation. 

Mr. Clifford Bax could not have chosen a better 
name than “Antique Pageantry”’ for his four fantasias, 
Orientalized in setting to give his mirth, irony, sportive- 
ness, and pictorial bent a fair field. In this congenial 
playground Mr. Bax exercises a kind of innocent, sly, 
poetic naughtiness, to his own obvious enjoyment and ours. 
“The Poetasters of Ispahan” and “The Apricot Tree” 
(the ancient theme of January and May softened to modern 
ears) are as gay, artificial, and easing as one cf Fletcher's 
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Language: its Nature, Development and 
Origin. 
By OTTO JESPERSEN. 18s. 


“ All will appreciate the combination of erudition, common- 
sense and humour which enables the author to give a living 
fascination to the most serious discussion of Sanscrit roots.”— 
Morning Post. 


“ His enthusiasm and humour work more spells even than 
his encyclopedic knowledge.”—Birmingham Gazette. 


Readers and Writers (1918-1921). 
By A. R. ORAGE. 7s. 6d. (Just out.) 


“Mr. Orage is a Salutary Influence. He is not a harsh, but 
an exacting master; his manners are irreproachable, and his 
standards are severe.’’—Morning Post. 


The Foundations of Aesthetics. | 


By C. K. OGDEN, J. A. RICHARDS, and JAMES 
WOOD. Jllustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“In their criticisms of Croce and of the doctrine of 
‘ significant form’ they are clear and cogent.’’—Times. 
Edward I. 


The second volume of The Trilogy of Freedom, a 
Drama. By JAMES F. WAIGHT. 2s. 6d. 





AN. “INFECTIOUS” ‘BOOK. 


. . . . 
Up Against It in Nigeria. 

By LANGA-LANGA. Profusely Illustrated. 18s. 

‘*Full of the humour that keeps life sweet. ... There is a 
gaiety in the book which is cpriously infectious.”—Pall Mall 
Gazetie. 

‘More fascinating than any novel. Every page illuminated 
with wit and humour.”—Daily Graphic. 








China Captive or Free. 
By G. REID. 12s. 6d. (Just out.) 
This book divulges facts hitherto kept secret and brings 
more clearly to light many facts which bear on a correct 
understanding of East and West. 


. 
The Revival of Italy. 
By PROF. G. D. HERRON. ‘Bs. (Just out.) 
Not since the great Renaissance has Italy been so full of 
promise for the rest of the world, and it is with a view to 
showing the importance of the present Italian hour that this 
book has been written. 


Denmark: A Co-operative Commonwealth. 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE. 7s. 6d. 


“Short and readable, it provides us with the really 
relevant facts of Danish agriculture and Danish co-operation.” 
—Daily News. 





The Foundations of Sovereignty and other 
Essays. 
By HAROLD. J. LASKI. 15s. 


An attempt at the reconstruction of political theory in 
terns, not of decayed institutions and traditional ideas, but 
of the actual institutions and needs confronting us to-day. 


Full Up and Fed Up. 
By WHITING WILLIAMS. 12s. 6d. 


‘A very serious, instructive, and, at times, amusing 
discussion. Mr. Williams’ observation is, in the main, 
obviously close and correct.’’—Times. 


The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin. 
By F. W. ROE. 12s. 6d. 


Both an interpretation of two great and related literary 
personalities of the Victorian era and a contribution to the 
history of social thought in England. 


The Doctrine of Sin. 
By R. S. MOXON. 10s. 6d. (Just out.) 
This book suggests a new treatment of this momentous 
subject in the light of psychology, showing how the teaching 
of the Church may be restated so as to become intellectually 
possible of acceptance. 








Christian Justice. 
By NORMAN L. ROBINSON. | 6s. 6d. (Just out.) 


A new volume in the Christian Revoiution Series. 





Poems of a Riper Experience. 


By W. HALL. . 5s. | 
“They are of exalted theught. . . . The whole work is | 
distinguished by sincerity and devotion.” — S. Wales Daily | 


News. 














Cambridge 


University Press 








A Volume of Oriental Studies presented to 


Edward C. Browne, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., on his 
60th Birthday (February 7th, 1922). Edited by T. W. 
ARNOLD and R. A. NICHOLSON. With a portrait of 
Professor Browne and 10 illustrations. Royal 8vo. £4 4s net. 
(Edition limited to 500 copies.) 

Forty-three of Professor Browne's fellow-workers and pupils, 
representing eleven different nationalities, have contributed to 


this volume. The essays deal with subjects connected with 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish literature. 


Horace: Odes and Epodes. A study in 


poetic word-order. By H. DARNLEY NAYLOR, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

This book is not a@ new commentary, but a study in poetic 
word-order with illustrations from the Odes, Carmen Saeculare, 
and Epodes of Horace, intended to be used side by side with any 
edition of the poet. The author’s aim is to show that word-order 
is no more negligible in poetry than it is in prose, and that the 
rules laid down by Prof. J. P. Postgate and exemplified by the 
author in certain Livian studies are observed by the poet no less 
than by the writer of prose. 


4 
The Studv of American History. 
By Viscount BRYCE, O.M. Being the inaugural lecture of 
the Sir George Watson Chair of American History, 
Literature, and Institutions. With an appendix relating 
to the foundation, and a portrait of Sir George Watson. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 

“Not only on its own account as a worthy utterance by one 
who is a master historian and diplomatist, but as the first of a 
series of lectures founded to promote Anglo-American interest and 
fellowship, we welcome Lord Bryce’s latest publication. He was 
evidently marked out by his career and learning to be the first 
‘Sir George Watson Lecturer,’ and here once again he displays that 
lucid style and sane temper which fit him to be an instructor of 
the two nations.”—The Inquirer. 


The Life of Henry, Third Earl of 


Southampton, Shakespeare’s Patron. 


By CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. With 8 plates, 
Demy 8vo. 42s net. 

“A very interesting and informative work. . . . Every original 
document bearing in any way upon the noble Earl’s life-story 
appears to have been consulted. One is almost lost in admiration 
at the patient industry which has thus collated and digested so 
great and varied a mass of literary matter. ... 4 A fascinating 
personality which readers should study at length for themselves 
in Mrs Stopes’s extremely interesting book.’—Truth. 


The Complete Works of Sir Philip 


Sidney. vol I. Contairing the last part of The 
Countesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, Astrophel and 
Stella and other Poems, The Lady of May. Edited by 
A. FEUILLERAT. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. * 
“Students of Elizabethan literature will welcome this fresh 
instalment of the three-volume edition of the complete works of 
Sir Philip Sidney. . . . Anyone who intends to make a thorough 


study of him, will do well to possess himself of this delightful 
edition.’—Notes and Queries. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. By cEcIL TorR. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. Qs net. 

‘““This second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, 
peculiar, and varied as its predecessor. Again we run to welcome 
an exact and learned scholar who is yet untouched by pedantry, 
a keen appreciator of life’s follies and humours who is serenely 
immune from bitterness or asperity, a personality in which ripe 
experience, a whimsical fancy, a choice and fragrant wit combine, 
and on whose tongue that almost lest art of gracious, pointed 
conversation renews its magic cadence.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden (with 
a Side Issue). By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. 


With 12 illustrations, 4 plans, and a map. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 
“The Holzminden escape is one of the best tales of the 
war. It has found a good teller, and the publishers have given 
it to us in a book which—rare, unhappily, nowadays—is excellently 
produced in every particular.”"—The Manchester Guardian. 
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songs; “The Summit” and “ Aucassin and Nicolette” are 
as elegant in treatment, if graver in feeling. We are not 
used to associate modern poetic drama with sheer recreation, 
but Mr. Bax reminds us that Poetry wears a crown of flowers 
as well as one of thorns or stars or heavy gold. “ Antique 
Pageantry ” has spontaneously absorbed into a very dexterous 
verse the particular quality of Richard Garnett’s “The 
Twilight of the Gods,” and to say that is worth a mort of 
conventional praise. 


FURNITURE FAKING. 


The Present State of Old English Furniture. 
Symonps. With 116 Photographs. (Duckworth 


By R. W. 
63s.) 
“<Tr is naught, it is naught,’ saith the buyer, but when he 
is gone his way, then he boasteth.”” Most of us know that 
collector and his boasts as well as did Solomon, with the 
bargains he picks up from country dealers and simple old 
ladies in cottages. Perhaps, after studying Mr. Symonds’s 
book, he may find reason to revert to his earlier statement. 

The way of the collector is notoriously beset with 
pitfalls, and Mr. Symonds, treading with the assured step 
of the old traveller, takes pleasure in showing us how 
ingeniously they are digged. But—to pursue the flying 
metaphor—he is at pains also to show how the little sign, 
the broken twig, the trampled grass, a change of color in a 
piece of wood, a dust stain on the wrong surface of a knob 
of carving, can put us on our guard. And, clever as is the 
furniture faker, certain indications cannot be covered up, 
nor can certain qualities be acquired. 

Some of the surest marks of genuineness are the changes 
made in the wood by years of household dusting, polishing, 
and handling, and the mere passage of time. The surface 
patina, which to collectors gives the greatest charm to a 
genuine old piece, cannot be successfuliy imitated, nor can 
it be restored once it has been tampered with. French 
polish is the collector’s Devil; the tempter and seducer of 
furniture-owning man; while those house-proud ances- 
tresses who cherished their treasures with oil and wax and 
loving hand-rubbing cannot be too highly honored. 

To the general reader the most interesting part of 
Mr. Symonds’s book is that dealing with the methods of the 
faker, and the means of detecting them. Here, again, the 
material itself is of the greatest help; shrinkage, the differ- 
ence in color and texture between a newly cut and an old 
surface, the effect of the settling of dust into the crevices 
of carvings and mouldings, all these afford definite tests of 
genuineness. How ingenious are these tests is shown by 
the single instance of the round tripod table, which, when 
carved on feet and table-edge, is much sought after by 
collectors 

The faker first finds a plain and massive tripod table— 
a type which exists in large numbers—carves up its feet, 
and “decorates the plain top with a carved ‘ pie-crust’ 
edge, which he will cut out of the solid wood. There is one 
characteristic, however, of the genuine circular top, and 
that is that it will not be a true circle, the wood having 
shrunk across the grain; it will, therefore, measure less 
across the grain than with it. The imitator, in converting 
the old top, will first of all send it to the turner, who will 
turn it out to the required depth, and in doing this he will 
also alter the outside shape of the edge and thus make it 
an exact circle.’’ Quite simple, but how nice it must have 
been to have thought of it! 

Mr. Symonds has the knowledge of the expert, and with 
it, may we hint? a little of the expert's narrowness. In 
his scale of “ points,” for example, he places patina far 
before either beauty of design and proportion or sound 
workmanship. Surely structural perfection should stand 
higher than mere beauty of surface, however rare and 
irreplaceable. But Mr. Symonds is writing for specialists, 
and he justifies his choice by pointing out that “the merits 
of old furniture are not confined to good proportion, beauty 
of form and line, excellence of workmanship. Such virtues 
a piece of new furniture could boast when it first left the 
maker’s hand. ... The distinguishing characteristic of 
fine old pieces, as found to-day—the property which renders 
them more beautiful and valuable than when originally 





made—is the patina that the processes of time and human 
care can alone have given them.” 

It is an open question whether specialization carried to 
such a nice point does not, while intensifying the delight 
taken in a fine example, so narrow the field of enjoyment as 
to lower the average of pleasure: whether, to quote Solomon 
again, “ he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
The consciousness that a piece of beautiful furniture has been 
repaired, altered, or even “ faked,” although its falsehood 
can only be detected by the eye and touch of an expert, would 
spoil it for the collector ; while the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine simple souls who looked at it would go away the richer 
by one piece of beauty. Does the collector gain as much as 
he loses? He is like Hans Andersen’s Real Princess, whose 
sleep was spoiled by the pea underneath the twenty-four 
mattresses. Does one really gain, in the aggregate, by 
cultivating such sensitiveness to imperfections? Happily, 
no one can specialize to this extent in more than a very 
few subjects, and the furniture-collector may be able to 
enjoy a badly cooked dinner and indifferent wine, a gramo- 
phone, and a colored supplement ; while the epicure and the 
musician and the artist may eat off a ‘‘ spoof ” Jacobean table 
without a qualm. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Music and Life. By W. J. TURNER. 


Tue quality which distinguishes the performance of 
most English musicians is that of intimacy. It also dis- 
tinguishes, though to a considerably less extent, the work 
of English writers on music. The most happy collection of 
musical writers, who write for you and not at you, is 
probably to be found in the quarterly “ Music and Letters.” 
Regular musical critics have often to be the unwilling 
reporters of music which doesn’t really interest them, while 
other writers exist by picking the brains of musicians. Many 
of these have so noisy a bee in the bonnet that they 
frighten their readers away. Their readers are drawn from 
the people of many different varieties and attainments who 
make music in their homes, and go to concerts when they get 
the chance; and these people—on whom the musical culture 
of the country really depends—don’t like bees. It 
is to this public that Mr. W. J. Turner's new book 
will especially appeal. He has no bee in his bonnet and he 
is not very profound, but he is one of our most useful writers 
on music; and his lively articles in a weekly paper are 
deliberately written to make musical people more interested 
and the others less ‘“‘ unmusical”’ than they were before. In 
fact, everyone who shouts, thumps, blows, or scrapes should 
see what this book has to say. A warning is necessary, 
however ; readers should begin at the beginning. Mr. Turner 
is, needless to say, a poet. And poetry being, amongst 
other things, order, design, and arrangement, his book about 
music has been most carefully arranged ; so that to take it 
up and open it in the middle gives an utterly wrong impres- 
sion. But do not think that because Mr. Turner is a poet he 
writes about music in a style which is obscure and fantastic. 
He is too good a poet for that, and also too good a musician. 
If you doubt it, read his account of what Bach did “to 
brighten up his stuff.” 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


* * * 


Thirteen Years at the Russian Court. By PIERRE GILLIARD. 
Translated by F. AppLEBY HoLt. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 


M. Grutrarp, who was tutor to the young Czarevitch, 
regards it as his duty to “ rehabilitate the moral character 
of the Russian sovereigns.” Hence his book. He pictures 
a loving, upright family, over whom hung for years the 
shadow of approaching tragedy. The frequent illnesses of 
the Czarevitch, the nature of which his father and mother 
concealed from the public, and the constant fear of a fatal 
termination, were the cause of the impressionable Czarina 
falling under the influence of Rasputin, in whose miraculous 
powers her belief could not be shaken. M. Gilliard appears 
to think that there would have been no revolution but for 
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Eugenics 


THE TREND OF THE RACE: AS8tudy of Present 
Tendencies in the Biological Development of Civilized 
Mankind. By S. J. Holmes. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, An 
important book on the Birth Rate, Heredity, Natural and 
Sexual Selection in the light of contemporary history. 


Psychology 


HUMAN TRAITS AND THEIR SOCIAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. By Irwin Edman, Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. Part I1.—Social Psychology. Part II.—The 
Career of Reason. 

HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Howard C. Warren, author of 
“Human Psychology.” Ex. Cr. 8vo. 16s. net. 


Peabodys Sermons 


MORNINGS IN COLLEGE CHAPEL: Addresses 
to Young Men. lst and 2nd Series. Each 3s. 6d. net. 
AFTERNOONS IN COLLEGE CHAPEL : 
More Addresses to Young Men. 3s. 6d. net. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS IN COLLEGE CHAPEL: 
Addresses on Personal Religion. 3s. 6d. net. 


These volumes by Frances Preston Peabody are now again 
in print, having been unobtainableforsomeconsiderabletime. 


DantesDivine Comedy 


Translated by Charles Eliot Norton. Now issued complete 
in one vol. of 770 pp, but not thicker than an ordinary 
good length novel. 16s. net. 


Edgar Allen Poe 


COMPLETE POEMS OF POE. &dited with a 
Memoir by J. H. Whilty. Portrait. 1s. 6d, net, 
This is the only complete edition of Poe’s poems. 
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PEACELESS 
EUROPE 


“by FRANCESCO S. NITTI 


Ex-Prime Minister of Italy 


Signor Nitti holds that the present deplorable state of affairs 
in Europe is due to mistakes in the Peace Treaty. 
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task, and he now prints among other secret documents a long 


members of the Peace Conference. 


NOW READY. PRICE 12s. NET. 


THE ORIGINS 
OF THE WAR 


by RAYMOND POINCARE 


Ex-President ard now French Premier 
“4 valuable summary of facts that should be clearly recalled 
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The Times. 


published, all the more effective because of its restraint.”— 


Daily Express. 
NOW READY. PRICE 12s. NET. 
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of 


As former 
Prime Minister of Italy he brings first-hand knowledge to his 


and hitherto unpublished letter sent by Mr. Lloyd George to 


at this time when new confusions offer new dangers.”— 


“Mf. Poincaré must be better equipped than any other states- 
man to discuss the ‘Origins of the War.’” — Manchester 
Ginardian, 

“The most damning indictment of German perfidy yet 
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NEW BOOKS 
Sixteen Stories —‘ Sixteen flashes of 


lightning” (james Douglas). 


Elizabeth Bibesco’s 


I HAVE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME 
and other stories. 7/6. Glimpses, cruelly 
vivid, of the intimacies of many ménages 
—coupled with the beautiful sincerity of 
the true lover. 


MOUNTAIN BLOOD. _ By Josepha 
Hergesheimer. <A realistic tale of the Virginian 
Mountains, full of vivid incident. 7/6. 


DITTE : Daughter of Man. By Andersen 


Nex. The continuation of Ditte: Girl alive. 7/6. 





HARBOURS OF MEMORY. By William 
McFee. 7/6. A collection of all the most recent 
writings by the author of Captain Macedoine’s 
Daughter, showing him in all aspects—seaman, 
novelist, critic, friend of all men, and complete artist. 


The Dauphin (Louis XVII). 


The Riddle of the Temple 
By /. LENOTRE. Illustrated. 15/- 


This most fascinating of historical problems—what 
became of the Dauphin—has here been taken up 
by the greatest living authority on the French 
Revolution. 


20 & 21, Bedford St., London, W.C.z2. 























WORKS BY 


Sir WALTER STRICKLAND, B.A. 


SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. A collection of 100 folk- 
—<— ee by SirWALTER STRICKLAND. 
with prefaces, explanatory essays, etc. 7 ' 
bound, Pub. at 10s _—— ag 

EPICUREAN STUDIES. Thirty Studies in Prose and 
Verse. Satire, Science, and Philosophy. Cloth. 2s. 

SACRIFICE. A Play, set in an early Polar civilisation, 


exhibiting the cruelty ot sacrificial religion. Price Is. 
SEVEN POEMS. Satirical Verse. Price 9d. 





THE SMUGGLER’S DOG. Splendid Animal Study, and a 
pathetic story of life on the Italo-Swiss Frontier. Price 6d. 
DRAMATIC PIECES. Orpheus and Eurydice, Did 
Aneas, The Glorified Thief, Aphrodite, and neg 
- Reduced Price 3s. 6d. 
THE BLACK SPOT IN THE EAST. Ascathi itici 
on British Methodsin India. Originally stg in ae 
to Lady Arthur Somerset. pp. 100. Price Is. 
SEGNIUS IRRITANT. Eight Primitive folk-lore stories 
with two supplementary essays. Cloth. Reduced Price 2s. 
VITESLAV_ HELEK’S STORIES. Translated by Sir 
WALTER STRICKLAN D— Under the Hollow Tree— 
Our Grandfather—Poldik the Scavenger. 
The set of three Is. 6d. post free, 








‘From the Publishers, by post only, 17, Rich nary 
Gardens, London, W.12. a 


























OF ALL NEWSAGENTS-— ONE SHILLING 


“Everyday Science’ 
The February Number is now ready. “ Everyday 


Science” is the only British Magazine of its kind. 
Full of Interest from cover to cover. Order to-day. 
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' 
Rasputin and German propaganda, the Russians presumably _ The City of London, by P. H. Dircurietp; Hastings, by 


having nothing to revolt about. He writes some fantastic 
footnotes to history. During the imprisonment of the Czar 
at Ekaterinburg, Germany was aiming, he says, at the 
restoration of the monarchy in favor of the Czar or Czarevitch 
“on condition that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was recog- 
nized and Russia should become Germany’s ally. This plan 
failed, thanks to the resistance of the Czar Nicholas II., who 
was probably the victim of his fidelity to the Allies.” His 
intimate picture of the Czar and his family in captivity is 
of special interest. He was forcibly separated from them 
shortly before their assassination, the story of which he 
retells from evidence already made public. 
* * * 
By Chelsea Reach : Some Riverside Records. By REGINALD 
BiuNT. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d.) 


TatxKs about Chelsea become largely talks about English 
writers and artists. Has any other district housed so many 
authors? Mr. Blunt sets out to tell us of Chelsea Reach, 
and he is chatting most of the time about literary folk from 
Sir Thomas More to Henry James. It is pleasant gossip, and 
it provides something new in a few sprightly letters by 
Mrs. Carlyle. They were written to her young “ Carina,” 
the daughter of Dr. Barnes, and are published for the first 
time. Mr. Blunt, who has lived many years in Chelsea, and 
as a child met the Carlyles in his father’s rectory, has made 
a study of the literary workshops of his district. He writes 
of Danvers’ House, where lived George Herbert and John 
Donne; of Sir Thomas More, Addison, Swift’s six-shillings- 
a-week room, where he wrote letters to Stella; Smollett at 
Monmouth House, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney, Sir 
Hans Sloane, who founded the British Museum ; and, in the 
nineteenth century, of the Carlyles, Leigh Hunt, Rossetti, 
Meredith, Swinburne, and Henry James. The history of 
Cremorne Gardens (for “drink, devilry, and dancing ”’), 
which ended its career in 1877, is set out in an interesting 
essay. 

* * P * 
Working North from Patagonia. By Harry A. FRANCK. 

(Fisher Unwin. 25s.) 


Ir is a long journey from Buenos Aires to Venezuela, but 
not much longer, perhaps, than Mr. Franck’s narrative about 
it. This book contains 650 pages, very many of which we 
have read, and often in the vacant state of mind that comes 
as the result of a long and monotonous journey. There ought 
to be so much to see when going overland from the River 
Plate to Ciudad Bolivar, with the Amazon and the Orinoco 
in between; and there ought to be so much of interest in 
650 pages about it that a reader plods hopefully on with 
Mr. Franck, feeling sure, even when on the very point of 
dropping dead with fatigue, that something must come soon. 
Well, to be candid, just enough comes to keep hope alive. 
But why does Mr. Franck make such terrifically long walks? 
Is he afraid he could not make it go to 650 pages if he did 
not travel the length of a continent? We enjoyed more than 
anything else in his book his odd faith in the reality of that 
typical half-idiot Englishman who must have been revealed 
to him in American melodrama during his boyhood. We 
wish he could have got that character into the yarn more 
often. That fellow is as good as Uncle Jonathan with a 
goatee and trousers of the Stars and Stripes. 

* * > 
Jordans: A Quaker Shrine. By ERNesT WARNER. (Friends’ 
Bookshop. 1s.) 


Mr. WarNER’s purpose in this short essay is to provide 
visitors to Jordans, the Quaker centre in Buckinghamshire, 
and all interested in the conferences held there, with an 
historical outline, and an account of the faith, doctrine, and 
practice of the Society of Friends. Questions are often asked 
concerning the origin of the name Jordans. Mr. Warner says 
search is still being made into the question. The earliest 
documentary evidence is 1541, when “ William Gardiner was 
seised of the manor of Grove Place, and of 9 crofts called 
Weldres and one messuage called Grove Maese alias 
Jordans.” The name of an ancestor of Gardiner’s was Jordan 
de Ran, who lived about the year 1300. Jordan was not 


uncommon as a Christian or personal name at the time of the 
Crusaders. 





L. F. SALZMAN. 

(S.P.C.K. 

Tuis ‘excellent series of town histories merits respect 
if only because of the restraint of the learned 
authors. Weare sure the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield’s information 
could have filled large volumes. He has compressed his 
knowledge of London City into 121 pages, and he seems to 
have left little unsaid. He will have nothing to do with the 
theory of the Celtic origin of London, though it bears 
a Celtic name. There may have been a colony of pit-dwellers 
on the spot, but not a single Celtic pot has been found. He 
thinks it owes its origin to the fact that Roman traders, 
looking for a good site and place for barter, found this 
juncture of roads convenient. Mr. Salzman’s volume is a 
model of what a brief, popular history should be. 


Story of the English Towns Series. 
4s. each.) 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


We hear it is possible that we may have this year 

another volume of poetry from Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
* * * 

A EooK by Mr. C. E. Montague out of his war 
experiences is one for which we would have supplicated, only 
we supposed prayer would not move that austere author. 
Chatto & Windus will publish it next week—‘ Disenchant- 
ment.’’ 

* * * 

THERE may come a time—though not the most fatuous 
optimist would suppose we are anywhere near it yet—when 
students of history will regard a curiosity called ‘“ The 
Record,’’ known now to very few people, with the greatest 
interest und bewilderment. Perhaps such a journal could 
only have been provoked by the extraordinary human society 
of to-day. It is the bi-monthly of the Save the Children 
Fund. It has a unique quality—it is a piece of selfless 
journalism prompted by a conviction of the need of the 
perishing. Ethel Sidgwick contributes a story, John 
Galsworthy a poem, and Miss Eglantyne Jebb a tribute to 
the late Pope, in the current number. 

* * * 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutcuinson’s last novel had a success 
which, to his old colleagues still at their drudgery in Fleet 
Street, is a matter simply of awe. How can they imagine 


what a sale of half a million copies means? One 
moves with the Cherubim on that. Hodder & Stoughton 
will publish his next novel, ‘‘ This Freedom,’’ in the 


autumn. It is about marriage. That subject, too, should 
appeal, one way or another, to a large public. 
* * * 


‘‘ NeNnE,’’ by Ernest Perochon, the book which gained 
the Prix Goncourt for 1920, and was very popular in France, 
has been trznslated under the title “The Foster-Mother.’’ 
It will te published by A. M. Philpot. 


* * * 


A VOLUME of travel, likely to be of more interest than 
are travel books in general, will be issued almost 
immediately by Putnams: ‘‘ The Wonderland of the 
Eastern Corgo.’’ Sir Harry Johnston has written an intro- 
duction to it, which is a considerable tribute to its value. 
Gorillas are in this book. The Gorilla is still much of a 
mystery to us. Short of a psycho-analysis of this creature, 
it may be an unintended insult by man to label the gorilla 
‘‘anthropoid.’’ Anyhow, we are superior so far—the author 
of this travel book, Mr. T. A. Barnes, killed a giant 
specimen. 

* * * 

Proressor H. J. C. Grrerson made public in November, 
1919, the discovery in Hamilton Palace of a treasure lost to 
sight for a hundred years. This was a large folio containing 
designs by William Blake illustrating the 1790 edition of 
Gray’s poems. Professor Grierson wrote that he had 
seen no collection which illustrates so fully the range 


of Blake’s power. At the Oxford University Press 
this album has been reproduced full size, by the 
collotype process; there are 116 plates in mono- 
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Quality 
Printing 


of every description is 
undertaken by Loxley 
Bros. Ltd., whose estab- 
lishments are equipped 
with the latest plant and 
machinery, and are staffed 
by practical men. 


Periodicals, Pamphlets, 
Folders, 


General and Commercial 


Catalogues, 


Stationery and printing of 
every description can be 
produced by Loxleys in 
the shortest time consistent 
with quality. 


If you require your printing 
turned out economically 
and with “finish” get into 
touch with 


LOXLEY BROS 


LIMITED 


Whitefriars House, Carmelite St., E.C.4. 
15-16, Gough Square, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
19, Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
Aizlewood Road, Sheffield, 
and 68, Fargate, Sheffield. 
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The Christianity 
of Jesus Christ 


must reveal His care for the sick 
and suffering of the world. 


He ‘‘healed their diseases.” 


The London 
Missionary Society 


by means of ite staff of 41 
doctors and nurses and in its 
50 hospitals and dispensaries in 
China, India, Madagascar, and 
Africa, endeavours to proclaim 
Christ’s life and work. It re- 
lieved the suffering of 17,493 
in-patients and 279,887  out- 
patients last year. 


£28,000 was given in the 
Mission Fields for this work, 


February 12th to 19th is 
the “ Medical Missions Week” 
of the L.M.S. 


A large increase of funds 
is necessary to make up the 
£12,000 required from home 
sources to maintain this most 
Christian service. 


Gifts marked “Medical Mis- 
sions may be sent to Rev. Nelson 
Bitton, Home Secretary, L.M.S., 
48, Broadway, London, S.W.1. 
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chrome aml six in colors, and Professor Grierson supplies 
an introduction. Mr. Milford announces the immediate 
publication of a limited edition. 

* 7 * 

Mr. H. G. Wetts has finished a novel with success in 
its very title, ‘‘ The Secret Places of the Heart.’’ The 
secrets, no doubt, will be given away. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, who is well known to be highly amused by the 
labors of biologists who are exploring the factors governing 
heredity, has written ‘“‘ Eugenics and Other Evils.’ 
That traveller who gives us delightful books, Sir Frederick 
lreves, has completed ‘*The Lake of Geneva.’’ And Mr. 
Hf. M. Tomlinson has been violent and abusive while 
‘* Waiting for Daylight,’’ some stories, sketches, and diary 
extracts to illustrate the years 1915 to 1919. Cassell’s are 
publishing all these volumes within the next few weeks. 





Che Drama. 
FANNY’S FIRST PLAY. 


“| vENTURE to promise you, Mr. Savoyard,’’ says the 
Count at the opening of “ Fanny’s First Play,’’ “that 
what you are about to see will be like a Louis Quatorze 
ballet painted by Watteau.’’ Well, his daughter’s play 
is not exactly that, but in its way the whole affair, 
the play and the Induction and the Epilogue, does 
suggest a ballet, a ballet of ideas—not a Hegelian 
‘ballet of bloodless categories,’ but a ballet of bright 
and lively fancies, exquisitely co-ordinated, weaving 
their patterns and figurations with the subtlest skill. 
This “ potboiler,’’ as its author has called it, is one of his 
most finished pieces of artistry, and it is more than that, 
for that alone he would not take as a compliment. It is 
also one of the most healthful doses of cynicism he has 
ever administered to the nation for whose moral well- 
being he has ever been so ruthlessly solicitous. Some of 
us, no doubt, feel just as decidedly in 1922, as we did in 
1911, that a truth is not made truer because somebody’s 
teeth are knocked out, as it were, to solemnize the 
proclamation, but we have grown resigned to this idio- 
synerasy of genius. Mr. Shaw’s thirst for scenes of 
physical violence is a trifle reminiscent of the verbal 
bludgeonings with which Dr. Johnson drove home his 
wisdom. The wisdom remains when the thwacking has 
died into silence. And in “ Fanny’s First Play’ what 
golden wisdom it is! Read, or listen to, Duvallet’s speech 
on the English and French national characters. It has 
been tested fiercely enough by the war, and it comes out 
triumphant. It is no longer even tinged with paradox. 

Although there is some very good acting in the 
revival of this small masterpiece, which began last 
Monday at the Hampstead Everyman Theatre, it is 
impossible to say that the production was good. The 
faults are, happily, of the kind that can be 
remedied, and among the solid merits is,some beautiful 
uew scenic decoration; but it remains that the Every- 
man reputation is too high for such a slipshod first 
performance to have been given. It would be unfair to 
blame the player of a leading Shavian part if, under the 
strain of a first night, his memory were to fail him 
during his long tirades, but is there any reason why 
actors with parts of easy length should not learn them? 
Again, the ‘‘critics’’ could, some of them, we think, 
have been liker to their models without offence, and with 
advantage to the play. (Was there nobody to tell the 
producer or the actor that “Mr. Trotter’’ is never 
pompous ?) 

To turn from the annoyance of grumbling, it was a 





| 


pleasure to have Miss Dorothy Massingham back again | 


in a part that suits her so well as Margaret Knox. There | 
is something keen and flamelike about her performance | 


that makes the roughness of this rebel schoolgirl less 
unpleasant than it is in the reading. Miss Massingham 
contrives somehow to remind you of the virgin Brito- 
mart, and she also adds some affectionate touches to 
which the Shavian shrew could not perhaps sustain her 
claim before a rigorous criticism. 


| 
| 


Miss Hazel Jones, it | 


must be confessed, did not show an equal mastery of the 
character of ‘‘ Darling Dora.’’ She has not yet acquired 
the art of simulating canaillerie, and a certain freshness 
and ingenuousness was always apparent beneath her most 
skilful attempts at vulgarity. Miss Isabel Jeans has, in 
Fanny, a part that might have been written for her; 
her grace and her gaiety and her provocativeness are 
altogether delicious. We cannot, however, agree with 
Mr. Trotter that she wrote her own history in writing 
that of Margaret. This Fanny is obviously too fond of 
smiles to knock out anybody's teeth. 

To pick out all the good performances among the 
men of the company would make a long list. Mr. Leslie 
Banks clearly pleased a houseful of critics by his 
Duvallet ; we are bound all the same to say that we do 
not believe any Frenchman, however perfectly he learns 
English, loses his national intonation quite so completely. 
Mr. Geoffrey Bevan made a very good thing of the 
aristocratic footman, Juggins, keeping his dignity to the 
proper restrained note. Mr. Richard Bird works Bobby 
Gilbey into a very finished little sketch-of callow 
suburbanity, and among the “critics’’ Mr. George S. 
Wray as Gunn, whether “‘ true to life’’ or not, made a 
mark with his few lines. Nor can we omit the magnifi- 
cent boredom with which Mr. Vernon Procter as Cecil 
Savoyard endures the ramblings of Count O’Dowda. 


DS. h. MM. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Humorists of the Seventeenth 
entury: II. Thomas Fuller,’ Dr. E. de Selin- 
court. 

. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—’‘ The Decay of 

Moral Training,’’ Mr. g thew McCabe. 

Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C. 1), 5.— 
‘Essentials of English Poetry,’ Mr. Laurence 
Binyon. 

3. Royal Geographical Society, 5.—‘‘ Stereographic 
Survey,”’ Lieut.-Col. M. N. MacLeod and Mr. A. R. 
Hinks. . 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Recent Developments in 
German Education,’ Lecture IV., Dr. J. Steppat. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Roumanians under 
Phanariot Rule,’’ Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. 

Faraday Society (at the Chemical Society, Burlington 
House), 8.—‘‘ The Energy of Gaseous Molecules,” 
Prof. J. R. Partington; and other Papers. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Variable Stars: III. Our 
Sun,” Dr. H. H. ‘Lurner. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 4.—‘‘ Head-Hunters at Home,”’ 

ol. T. C. Hodson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—“ Catherine the Great, Poland, 
and Europe,” Sir Bernard Pares. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Religion and the Roman 
State,” Mr. Norman H. Baynes. 

. Caxton Hall, 3.30.—Conference 
Slavery or “ Adoption.” 

Royal Institute of Public Health, 4.—‘*‘ The Success 
and Failure of Sanatoria Treatment,’’ Dr. M. S§. 
Paterson. 

Peasant Arts Guild (19, Gower Street, W.C.), 4.30.-- 
Annual Meeting. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ English Economics in the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ Prof. E. Cannan. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Dr. Johnson as a Biblio- 
grapher,”’ Mr. Arundell Esdaile. 

Royal Meteorological Society, 7.30.—‘‘ The Drought 
of 1921,’’ Messrs. C. E. P. Brooks and J. Glasspoole. 

Royal Microscopical Society, 8.—‘‘ Fresh-water 
Ciliate Protozoa of India,” Prof. B. L. Bhatia; and 
other Papers. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Necessity of Speech 

raining, and the Need of a National Conserva- 

toire,’’” Mr. Cloudesley Brereton. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ Sidelights on the Evolution 
of Man: from the Knee Joint,’’ Prof. K. Pearson. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Dyeing: Ancient and 
Modern,’’ Lecture I., Prof. Arthur G. Perkin. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ On the Heating and Cooling 
of the Body by local Application of Heat and Cold,” 
Prof. L. Hill, Mr. D. H. Ash, and Mr. J. A. 
Campbell; and other Papers. 

Linnean, 5. 

University College, 5.15.—‘‘ Welsh and Irish Tribal 
Customs,’’ Lecture II., Prof. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency. 


Mon. 


Hong Kong 


on 


Thurs. 16. 








